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Goodwill 


OU and I seek to earn the goodwill of others. Business 
concerns seek to earn goodwill; some of them spend mil- 
lions of dollars to win it, and one company—Woolworth 

—in its balance-sheet, values its goodwill at $50,000,000. Why 


should not nations seek to earn goodwill?) Why should not the — 


whole world strive to reach a goodwill basis? Happily, that is 
the very thought which inspired President Harding to summon 
the present conference in Washington. And, thanks be to God, 
the fruits of the historic Conference, including the curtailment 
of armaments and the momentous treaties, promise to do more 
for the establishment of “Peace on earth, goodwill towards men” 
than any navy ever built, any war ever fought, or any peace ever 
signed. Let. us all, therefore, pray that January First may bring 
not only. a Happy New Year but a Happy New Era. 
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Parents 


IF you are a father or a mother there is one problem today that is giving you 
more concern than all the others in your family life: 


The influences that are molding the lives of your son and 
daughter. 


Certain ultra-modern tendencies, epitomized in jazz and joy-rides, inevitably 
have brought about new habits of thought among the younger generation and 
whether these habits shall grow into new and less favorable standards of life 
depends to a large extent on the attitude of parents toward them in the 
immediate future. 


It is a time of spiritual and moral unrest, which has communicated itself 
first to those minds just reaching maturity. 


What .are you doing to keep the minds with which you are in contact, 
thinking. straight? 


The Christian Herald 


rallying for the purpose the greatest leaders and lovers of young people will give you in the next few 
months a liberal education not only in what youth is thinking and doing, but in the best means to 
divert its unbounded energies to the things that are distinctly worth while. These articles, by people 
you know as authorities, will give you and your children entertainment as well as inspiration. 


Adventures in far places, travels among strange peoples, brilliant articles by brilliant writers 
reflecting the thought of the day on all big current topics, soul-feeding sermons by the most eminent 
preachers—in fact a program too full and rich to outline in one short page—that is what you get in 


The Christian Herald 


(non-sectarian) 


for 1922. 
It costs $2 for the year’s fifty-two issues 





GET ITS INFLUENCE IN YOUR HOME 
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Fe essentials 
of a good 
advertisement 


FH 


“THE YARDSTICK” is a small book- 


let which we are glad to send on request. 


There is but little advertising which 
cannot be improved by comparing. it 
with the four essentials described in 


“THE YARDSTICK.” 


Wales Advertising Company 
141 West 36th Street New York 
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"THE reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, illus- 
trious and world-wide as 
it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken’ enthusi- 
asm of its guests. 


There are no competitive. aspi- 
rants for the position occupied 
by the Waldorf-Astoria. For it 
is well known that the prestige 
of its career can never again be 
duplicated. 


Tho Waldorf- CsfLoria 


Kifth Avenue 93° and 94° ’ Streets, New York 
Roy Carruthers - Managing Director 
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Discussing 


The World’s Headache 


Many speeches have been delivered 
and numerous articles have been writ- 
ten touching on the present economic 
situation, but the address of Melvin A. 
Traylor, President of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, in our 
opinion, stands out prominently as 
concise and to the point. 


The Continental has reprinted this 
address, “The Menace of Economic 
Fallacies,” and offers it gratis to you, 
as an interested executive. Write for 


a copy. 


The Continental Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 
Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 

Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


Western Department Canadian Department Pacific Coast Dept. 

J. R. WILBUR, 2nd V.-Pres. W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Sec’y 
332 So. LaSalle Street 17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MONTREAL, CANADA SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A LAST MINUTE 
GIFT SUGGESTION 


Perhaps you have put off buying the Holiday Re- 
membrance for some business friend. It's the day 
before Christmas and you can't spare any time for 
shopping. 


Send Him Forbes Magazine 


Telephone or telegraph the order if necessary 
and, within five minutes, an attractively en- 
graved card announcing the subscription gift to 
your friend, with your compliments and best 
wishes, will be in the mails. One subscription 
costs $4; two or more subscriptions $3.50 each; 
25 or more subscriptions $3 each. Canada 50¢ 
extra. 


Address: Gift Subscription Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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$200 


In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 


The importance of adding to your personal experience 
in business by learning from the written experience 
of others is well established. 


FORBES wants to find out which are the most valu- 
able and helpful business books. This includes not only 
books dealing with general business information, but 
also books dealing with specific business subjects. 


We hope to stimulate interest in important business 
books and are particularly interested in pointing out 
by concrete example how business books have proven 
valuable and how the individual has used and applied 
the knowledge gathered through constructive reading. 


The further development of sound business literature 
is of national importance, and men who ordinarily 
would not consider writing for prize award, should 
contribute their experience in this contest on the basis 
of public service. 


The letters may be long or short but must not exceed 


2,500 words, Start preparing your letters now and 
send them in as soon as possible. 


Just as we were preparing this announcement, by 
coincidence, the following letter was received by our 
editors: ; 
; November 18, 1921. 

Forbes Magazine, 
New York City. 
The officers, department heads and foremen of a large 
manufacturing concern—one of our clients—have organ- 
ized an executives club, membership in which can be 
secured by contributing to a general library one or two 
practical business books. This Company has asked us to 
prepare a list of some 75 to-100 of these books, dealing 
with. such subjects as labor and industrial relations prob- 
lems; office management; factory management; adver- 
tising and selling; banking and finance; business law; 
cost accounting; etc. 


We are writing you in the thought that perhaps you 
have brought together such a list. If so, we would 
thoroughly appreciate a copy of it. Perhaps you know 
of some good practical books on only one or two of the 
above-mentioned problems. These would be interesting 
to us. 


For the best replies we will award the following CASH PRIZES 


First Prize ......... 
Second Prize ....... 
Third Prize ......... 
Fourth Prize ....... 


This contest is open to all—Contestants may or may not be 
subscribers to FORBES. By best reply we do not merely 
mean best from a standpoint of grammatical construction but 
best in human interest and practical usefulness—telling about 
your experience with business books and showing what you 
have accomplished as a result of your reading. 


visetwwail $100.00 
inkesmaas 50.00 
rors «+. 30.00 
ciate ie 20.00 


5.00 each 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters submitted, 
and plan to begin printing some of them in advance of the 
awarding of the prizes, which will be announced in the 
April 15th issue of this magazine. Contest closes March 
22, 1922. All letters must be in our New York offices on or 
before that date. Allow for mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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I hereby certify that 
the entire road has 
been maintained in 
good condition for the 
year. 


~ (Signed) C. L. Chas, 
Chief Eng., 
Peking-Suiyain Ry. 


When Our Impressions Fall Short 


Most of us think of China in terms of the age-old civilization 
which built massive walls to keep out the Tartar tribes centuries ago 
—we picture their present lack of progress due to the walled-in 
ignorance of the race. 


Yet today the student of the world finds the largest locomotive 
outside of United States operating not on the far-famed railways of 
England and Germany but on tracks built in the shadow of China’s 
great wall. This giant engine was shipped from Schenectady to the 
Peking-Suiyain Ry. as part of a great modern equipment worthy of 
our prided American systems. 


Thus the eyes of Scientific American search not alone our own 
confines but into the corners of the globe for new and interesting 
facts. The Scientific American isa world rendezvous for scientists, 
engineers, industrial leaders and business men—with a plain English 
record of their doings for the man in the street. 


In the recent change to a monthly, the Scientific American em- 
braces the greater editorial possibilities of one complete issue each 
month. Improvements have come in this greater time and space, and 
any man who would keep posted on the important events in the 
industrial and scientific growth of America cannot afford to be with- 
out this magazine. 


The coupon below has a twofold significance. Your subscription 
will bring the most important events of the year to your desk, work- 
bench or library. And for a Xmas or New Year’s present—what 
more useful gift than the 12 great issues of this magazine of a thou- 
sand interests and applications? Note the reduced subscription; 
please sign the coupon today. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 












SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Munn & Co., Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter subscription to the new monthly Scientific American for one year to be sent to the address (or addresses) given below. 
I enclose $4 per subscription. 
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“Forbes” Presents Comprehensive, 
Hopeful Forecast for Year 1922 


Progress Made in 1921, More Notable Than Generally Recognized, 
Outlined. Analysis of Influences Which Promise to Govern 
Developments in Coming Year. Idle Money Will Be Put to Work. 


(6 ORBES” very definitely predicted, at the 

} end of 1919, the collapse which came in 

1920. The “buyers’ strike,” which later 

took so many concerns by surprise, was foreseen 
and forecast. We then said: 


When the turn comes in this country, it is likely 
to come suddenly and drastically. Something 
doubtless will occur to drive home to the masses 
that a dollar saved will prove more useful to 
them than a dollar spent. And when that time 
comes the upshot can scarcely fail to be a vio- 
lent business reaction. Business booms, particu- 
larly in this country, have a habit of bursting un- 
expectedly and bursting completely. Certain 
it is that the thoughtless, unrestrained spending 
sprees now being revelled in will not last for- 
ever. And the chances are that it will not last 
very much longer. . . . The slogan seems to 
be, “Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow will 
be as prosperous as to-day.” My strong con- 
viction is that it won’t. 

Last January, at a time when the deepest pes- 
simism ruled, we ventured to write a forecast 
having this caption: “Forbes Presents Encour- 
aging Forecast for 1921. A Year Ago this Maga- 
zine Hoisted Danger Signals, but Now Sees Better 
Times Ahead.” Due cognizance was then taken 
of the existing demoralized conditions. But this 
optimistic statement was ventured: 

Many powerful influences, facts and factors 
make for the advent of healthy business before 
the first half of 1921 runs its course. 

We are turning to habits which form the basis 
for genuine well-being and prosperity, individual 
and national. 

We are now on the right track, whereas a 
year ago we were on the wrong track. We have 
not yet completed the painful journey from the 
clouds to solid earth, but we have already cov- 
ered a large part of the way. 

Who will deny that fundamental conditions to- 
day are very much sounder than they were a year 
ago? They indisputably are. 

What of the outlook for 1922: 

Briefly, the outlook in this country is distinctly 
encouraging. 

Let us first examine how far we have traveled 
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Security Prices 
Monthly high and low prices of fifty stocks and the 
trend of forty bonds for years 1920 and 1921 


By B. C. Forbes 


towards sounder conditions during the last twelve 
months, since this will enable us to analyze the 
outlook more intelligently. 

A year ago money, the most influential factor 
of all, cost 7 1/2 or more per cent. for 60 days; 
it is now quoted at 5 per cent. Commercial paper 
was not discounted under 8 per cent. at the end 
of last year; the quotation now is 5 to 5 1/2 per 
cent. The twelve Federal Reserve Banks carried 
a reserve of less than 44 per cent; they now 
carry more than 73 per cent., and whereas less 
than 50 per cent. of gold was held against Federal 
notes a year ago, the per cent. is now above 100. 
Sterling last year was around $3.45; this month 
it advanced above $4.24. French francs have 
risen more than 30 per cent., from below 5.90 
to above 8.25. 


Rise in Liberty Bonds 


Liberty Bonds have advanced as much as 12 
points; the fourth 4 1/4’s, for example, were 
under 86 a year ago as contrasted with 98 this 
month. New York City 4’s have advanced from 
85 to above 92. Twenty representative industrial 
stocks have improved fully 8 points—only the 


. Other day the average price reached a new top for 


the year—and even railroad stocks, despite all that 
has happened, are above the average of 12 months 
ago. The average price of some 70 bonds is up 
more than 10 points. 

Price readjustments towards the end of 1920 
were proceeding violently, causing widespread 
nervousness. Dun’s index number, for illustra- 
tion, showed a drop of more than 17 per cent. in 
the last quarter of 1920. During the three months 
ended December 1 of this year the decline was only 
1 1/2 per cent. 

On the whole, the year’s price changes have 
been in a healthy direction, although farm prod- 
ucts have declined unduly. Wheat was quoted 
above $1.90 a bushel a year ago, whereas it has 
been fluctuating lately between $1.10 and $1.30. 





Bank Reserves and Money Rates 


Course of time money and commercial paper rates, 
and the Federal Reserve ratio 


Cotton, on the other hand, has improved two cents 
a pound. 

There has been a very substantial and welcome 
lowering of steel prices. Steel billets, which cost 
$43.50 last December, are now down to $29 a ton. 
Copper, after faring badly early this year, has 
recovered to around 14 cents a pound, near where 
it was a year ago. Rubber, which was sorely 
stricken, has lately recovered appreciably. So has 
oil. 

Railroad profits lately have likewise moved in 
the right direction. Although total revenue has 
been running below a year ago, the roads, thanks 
chiefly to wage reductions and lower prices for 
supplies, have been able to get expenses under 
control, so that net income’ is now substantially 
above tavelve months ago. In fact, the returns 
may show that at this moment the railroads are 
earning approximately 6 per cent. on their valua- 
tion. 

The wage level is nearer a sound economic ba- 
sis than it was in 1920, and the tendency still is 
towards readjustment. While the unemployment 
conditions and outlook were alarming a few 
months ago, Secretary Hoover recently stated that 
a million more workers had found employment, 
and alarm has greatly subsided. 

Failures and rumors of impending failures of 
magnitude were creating widespread uneasiness 
at the close of last year. As a matter of fact, the 
number of failures has lately been running far in 
excess of a year ago, yet little comment is excited. 
The explanation is that no succession of large 
failures is now feared and the average liability 
involved in current failures is relatively light. 

Foreign trade, it can at least be said, has been 
moving back towards normal. Whereas our total 
exports and imports last December approximated 
$1,000,000,000, the latest monthly totals have been 
nearer half-a-billion, with the export balance re- 
duced from above $450,000,000 a year ago to 
$85,000,000 last month. At that our export 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Foreign Exchange 
Fluctuations of the English pound sterling and 
French francs during past year 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Is this not worth your serious thought? Is 
there not grave, insidious danger in parting with 
our rights, as voters, to exercise control over 
those entrusted with the administration of public 


affairs of momentous 
VOTERS, importance to our well- 
DON'T being? To _ illustrate: 
PART WITH we consented to the 
YOUR RIGHTS 


handing over of control 
of the nation’s entire 
railroad system to a body beyond our reach as 
citizens and as voters, namely, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Its members can snap their 
fingers at us and defy our will. The members of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board are in 
similar position. 

Now it is proposed, apparently, to entrust vast, 
loosely-defined discretionary powers to tariff “ex- 
perts” not responsible to the public, not elected by 
the voters. .We were asked, too, to confer un- 
limited power upon’ a non-elective official to 
handle as he might see fit the ten billion dollars 
owed us by the foreign nations. ; 

Of late years the appointment of all sorts of 
“commissions” has come into vogue, the net re- 
sult being a tendency on the part of our duly 
elected representatives to delegate their responsi- 
bilities to bodies which were invested with com- 
plete independence of the electorate, a la the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. We, as voters, 
can bring our will to bear effectively upon those 
who depend upon our votes for the retention of 
their powers. But “commissions” and “commis- 
sioners” can thwart us with impunity. 

Of course, our Supreme Court and other courts 
have taught us to have faith in them, and prob- 
ably the majority of citizens do not favor laws 
for the “recall” of judges. 

But is there not need to hoist a danger signal 
lest we rush too far along the path here described ? 

* * * 

At last the “ire” has been taken out of Ire- 

land: it is now the Irish Free State. 
* * * 

It’s better to “pay as you go” than “spend as 
you go.” 

i 

Some men are more eager to hit back at others 
than to hit out for themselves. 

_ * ® F 

Success is nothing but doing your full duty 
to the very best of your ability. Whatever re- 
wards come are only trimmings. 

* * * 


Being square helps both an individual and a 
business to square accounts in the long run. 
* * * 
To enjoy ease towards the end of life, shun it 
early in life. 
* * * 


Choose play that helps you to earn your pay. 
* * * 


Oaks spring from acorns, yes—but not over- 
night. 





By the Editor 


Here’s a delightful Ford story. Henry in- 
quired how marly people in Germany subscribed 
to his weekly. “None,” he was told. He gave 
imperative instructions to start a vigorous cam- 

paign for German sub- 


A scribers. Later, one of 
GOOD his lieutenants asked how 
FORD the campaign was going 
STORY and, when told, ordered 


that no expense be spared 
to enroll readers in Germany. Money, as the story 
goes, was spent galore. Then one day Henry 
asked the weekiy executive how many subscrip- 
tions had been corraled in Germany. 

“Four,” he was told. 

He exploded. 

The weekly man replied that the cost to a Ger- 
man was very heavy. He explained that, where- 
as before the war the cost would have been only 
a few marks, it was now more than a hundred 
marks, equal at the old normal rate of exchange, 
to $25. 

“How can that be?” demanded Ford. 

His employee again explained that it was due 
to the rate of exchange. 

“Then have the rate of exchange changed!” 
ordered Ford, as he stalked off. 

* * * 


If you have ceased finding joy in being a Santa 
Claus, you are to be pitied. 
* * * 


We had been doing some business with him. 
This day he came and asked if we could pay our 
bill then and there, as he needed ready money. 
This was most unusual, as we had come to know 

him as an ideal man with 
A whom to have dealings. 


TALE So we asked questions. It 
THAT was the day after 
IS TRUE Thanksgiving. While 


walking along the street 
in a poor part of the city on Thanksgiving Day an 
ambulance was taking someone away from a base- 
ment. He made investigations. The father of six 
children was being removed to the hospital. The 
family was in dire want. He located first the 
butcher and then the grocer with whom they regu- 
larly dealt. He explained the circumstances to 
them, told them to go on furnishing all necessary 
supplies, and deposited the necessary funds. A 
sum was also left with the distressed and distracted 
mother. From her he learned who were the 
closest friends of her stricken husband. He visit- 
ed one after another of them, told them the situa- 
tion, and admonished them to show that they were 
real men and real friends by comforting the hos- 
pital patient and his family during their time of 
trouble. 

And so it came about that part of the ready 
money intended for his Saturday’s payroll went 
for this other purpose—at a moment when collec- 
tions were not rolling in freely. 

His name? Rudolph Isselbacher, of the I. X. L. 
Printing Company. 





Are our railroad managers to be allowed to man- 
age the railroads, or are they to be made mere 
puppets? That question confronts not only the 
managers, but every investor in railroad securities, 

every shipper, and, in- 


RAILROAD — deed, every member of 
MANAGERS, the public. What is the 
OR the answer to be? The 
PUPPETS? Pennsylvania Railroad 


has appealed to the Fed- 
eral Courts for an answer which will cover at 
least part of the ground. It claims that the Trans- 
portation Act does not confer on the Railroad 
Labor Board the right to usurp purely mana- 
gerial problems, the right to take away from the 
road’s managers their authority to deal directly 
with their own employees, the right of the board 
to refuse the employees the privilege of allowing 
them to name their own representatives to take 
up with the management all matters relating to 
working conditions; in other words, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad asks the Court to uphold it in 
refusing to obey an order of the Railroad Labor 
Board specifying just how it shall proceed to 
negotiate with its own employees, an order which 
is interpreted as a blow at the “opensshop” and 
“company unions.” The court’s decision is 
awaited with widespread interest in both the rail- 
road and the industrial world. 

The other day the president of a large rail- 
road pointed out that the railway managers to- 
day have ninety-nine bosses ; ranging from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to State Rail- 
road Commissioners, and other public officials. 

Truly, the situation provokes very serious 
thought. America cannot prosper and expand 
unless her transportation prospers and expands. 
Transportation cannot prosper and expand if 
those responsible for its. management are tied 
hand, body and foot by a multiplicity of conflict- 
ing Official bodies. If our railroad managers are 
to be held responsible for supplying adequate, 
efficient transportation, then we must confer 
managerial responsibility on them. If we don’t— 
well, the consequences are likely to prove unpleas- 
ant for us all some awkward day. 

* * * 


It’s not what you expect but what you deserve 
that counts. 

* * * 

The man who makes a point of being ahead 
of time stands a good chance of being ahead of 
the game before he is through. 

* * * 

It’s better to congratulate yourself than pity 
yourself. 

. <'* 

Don’t sit down and take what comes; go after 
what you want. 

* * * 
A short temper shortens your life. 
* ek. 

The world has a habit of finding out those who 

are not “there.” 
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It’s curious, isn’t it, that while everybody wants 
to become rich, almost everybody who isn’t rich 
damns those who are rich? There isn’t a more 
popular political expedient than “soaking the rich” 
by imposing heavy taxes 
upon them. Punishment, 
however, does not always 
fall where it is intended 
to fall. Our law-makers 
set out to take from the 
yltra-rich $73 of every $100 of their income; but 
as no human being could relish, at least in peace 
times, getting only 27 cents out of every dollar 
he made, ways and means were sought and dis- 
covered for evading this excessive burden. Men 
of great wealth simply invested in securities free 
from taxation. As every state in the union issues 
tax-exempt bonds, there were billions of them to 
choose from. The net result was that the Federal 
Treasury was able to extract less and less from 
the pockets of the wealthiest citizens. 

Every thinking person swayed by commonsense 
rather than by political expediency quickly realized 
the advisability of abolishing the futile attempts to 
collect such impositions, and urged lowering of the 
tax rates to levels which would bring in more 
money to the Federal Treasury and at the same 
time divert the funds of the rich from tax-exempt 
obligations to securities and enterprises of a con- 


CRUSHING 
TAXES 


BRING 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


structive, reproductive nature. Secretary Mellon, 
who is charged with the responsibility of handling 
the nation’s finances, urges that the maximum tax 


on incomes be reduced from the 50 per cent. fixed 
by Congress in the new law to 20 or 25 per cent., 
and that a 10 per cent. maximum should be the 
goal by and by. 

‘Only political claptrap stands in the way of 
such sensible legislative action. Claptrap must 
be exploded by education. The most effective 
argument which all who are interested should 
seek to drive home te the general public is that 
crushing tax levies on the wealthy bring about 
unemployment. Extraordinarily few new enter- 
prises have been launched by wealthy capitalists 
in this country recently. Why should rich men 
incur all the risks incidental to new enterprises 
when, if their efforts should prove successful, 
they would be allowed to retain a relatively small 
part of the profits, whereas they can, without 
any risk whatsoever, invest beyond reach 
of the tax gatherers? As one capitalist remarked 
in explanation of why he had pulled in his horns, 
“It’s a case of ‘heads the government wins,’ and 
‘tails I lose.’ ”” He meant that if a venture proved 
unsuccessful, he would lose money, and that if it 
proved successful the government would be the 
principal winner. 

It is very nice, of course, to deluge the spenders 
of state and municipal funds with millions and 
millions of dollars, and it is also nice to see city 
fathers revelling in all kinds of improvements and 
projects. But it isn’t very nice to reflect that the 
diverting of millions and millions of dollars for 
such purposes has contributed to the bringing 
about of a heartbreaking amount of unemploy- 
ment. Every time, for example, that a John D. 
\ockefeller hands over a million dollars to be 
squandered by Washington, he has a million dol- 
lars less to put into the building of a railroad, the 
development of an oil property, the laying of a 
pipe line, or other enterprise helpful to the devel- 
opment of the nation’s resources and affording 
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HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
The new Premier of Canada 


employment for workmen. Industrial expansion 
and prosperity are made possible only through 
profits, through capital. If the government steps 
in and, like a sponge, saps up profits and capital, 
industrial expansion and prosperity are throttled. 

A timely slogan, to be taken up and iterated and 
reiterated, throughout the land, would embody this 
idea : 

Less taxation. More employment. 
* * * 


The emphatic victory of the Liberals at the 
Canadian general election this month is pleasing to 
the United States, since it brings into power the 
party favoring reciprocal trade relations between 
the two countries. The 
anti-reciprocity Conser- 
vatives were beaten so 
badly that they have been 
relegated to third place. 
the Progressives having 
won second place. The Liberals secured slightly 
more seats than the other two Parties combined. 

The new Liberal leader, and Premier, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, happily is very familiar with 
conditions in the United States. He was once 
employed by the Rockefellers to conduct investi- 
gations into labor and allied problems in this 
country, and he then had ample opportunity for 
familiarizing himself with affairs here. He is a 
typical example of the scholar in politics. While 
some might hurl at him the epithet “theorist,” 
Mackenzie King has been no arm-chair gentleman. 
His political views are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times. His fundamental knowledge of 
economics will stand him in good stead in dealing 
with tariff and other industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial matters. affecting the United States. 

At this particular stage in the world’s history, it 
is not unimportant that the Canadian Government 
should be headed by a man of Mackenzie King’s 
knowledge and understanding and experience, and 
intimacy with the practical working of things in 
the United States. 


THE CANADIAN 
ELECTION 
PLEASING TO 
UNITED STATES 
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James B. McMahon, then general manager of 
the company making Gold Dust, demanded to 
know from John Lee Mahin, the noted expert who 
was then handling the company’s advertising, 
“What’s the matter with 
our advertising in Ohio?” 


HOW THIS . 
EXECUTIVE Mr. Mahin replied that 
FOUND WHY nothing was the matter 


SALES DROPPED with it. “There must 


be,” snapped Mr. Mc- 
Mahon. “The proof is that our sales in that state 
have fallen off badly.” Mr. Mahin said he would 
try to locate the reason, but that he knew the 
handling of the advertising was not to blame. And 
he forthwith proceeded to make exhaustive inves- 
tigation of competitive conditions and so forth in 
Ohio. After gathering, compiling, and analyzing 
a mountain of data, Mr. Mahin notified the gen- 
eral manager that he was ready to take up the 
matter with him. 

On a day named by Mr. McMahon, Mr. Mahin 
arrived with his data. Without examining it Mr. 
McMahon said, “Sit here while I call in our Ohio 
salesmen.” Eight men trooped in. He asked them 
what the trouble was, and there was remarkable 
unanimity among them as to the cause. Then, Mr. 
McMahon began to address them. Before he got 
through he had them all assenting that the cause 
was something totally different from what they 
had declared—all except one salesman who ven- 
tured to disagree with the boss and insisted that in 
his opinion the trouble was what he had originally 
outlined. ‘“That’s all!” snapped Mr. McMahon, 
as he dismissed the salesmen. 

Turning to Mr. Mahin, he said: “We don’t 
need to go any farther to find the trouble. Eight 
so-called salesmen and only one man in the whole 
lot.” 

Are you executives quite sure that a lot of your 
people don’t think it wisest to “Yes” you? And 
are you quite sure that you don’t encourage them 
to agree with you rather than speak straight up 
to you when they think you are wrong? 

There is a suggestion here, too, for those who 
weakly and meekly “Yes” the boss. 

“Yes-ing” pays nobody in the end. 

° 2 -e 

Will power isn’t of much use unless you back 

it with vigorous action, 


* * * 
The stingy usually get stung. 
* * * 


You and I used to have little to say about war 
or peace. We now have a great deal to say. Why 
this change? The answer is very simple. Formerly, 
as a rule, wars were waged between soldiers. 
Now war directly affects 
each and every one of us, 


WHY YOU , 

AND I and also enlists for war 
NOW service, directly or indi- 
SPEAK UP rectly, most of us. Con- 


sequently, we have more 
at stake. It is one thing to match bodies of pro- 
fessional soldiers against one another. It is an- 
other thing to call upon all the people of a nation 
to enter the lists against all the people of another 
nation. War is no longer merely the business of 
the soldier. War has become the business of us 
all. Hence, you and I speak up when our states- 
men get together to deal with problems affecting 
war and peace. In this lies hope for the future 
preservation of peace. 
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It was the reading of a business publication that 
inspired Henry Ford to quit the farm and seek 
employment which would help him to build a 
“horseless carriage” such as he then read about. 
. It was by reading a busi- 
ness publication that 
George Eastman got the 
idea of establishing what 
has become by far the 
_ greatest establishment of 
its kind in the world. It was the reading and 
studying of business writings that started Frank 
A. Vanderlip on a career which landed him in the 
presidency of the largest national bank in Amer- 
ica. Edison reads more business periodicals and 
books than perhaps any other man in America; he 
assured me that he couldn’t afford not to. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis once told me that he first 
conceived the idea of creating the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post when, as a youth, he read a story about 
a young man who achieved dazzling success in 
business. It was reading and studying the business 
achievements of John D. Rockefeller that fired 
James B. Duke with the ambition to become in 
tobacco what Rockefeller had become in the oil 
industry. 

Only the other day a salesman of one of the 
many business “courses” now in vogue, told with 
great gusto that he had just sold his “course” to 
the president of a very large railroad, Daniel Wil- 
lard, of the Baltimore & Ohio. In the last column 
on this page J. Kindleberger, the famous paper 
manufacturer, tells how the reading of a business 
book caused him to organize what became a very 
successful enterprise. 

Recognizing the infinite value of business books, 
“Forbes” has decided to open a new department 
to encourage the reading and studying of them by 
those who are ambitious to make headway in the 
world. As one means of emphasizing the benefits 
which can be derived from business books, we are 
offering $250 in prizes for letters answering the 
question, “Which Business Bcoks Have Helped 
You Most, and How?” We trust that some of our 
business and financial leaders will recognize this 
as an opportunity to encourage younger men to 
read business publications by relating their own 
experiences, even though this may consume some 
time that can ill be spared, and entail not wholly 
congenial effort. Many a man of conspicuous 
achievement has consented to tell his life story 
only because of the encouragement it might afford 
others. We make an earnest plea, therefore, for 
co-operation in this work. 

Incidentally, it has become not uncommon for 
employers to get a line on the kind of reading done 
by employees being considered for promotion. I 
once heard of an employer who made an excuse to 
visit the home of an employee whom he was think- 
ing of promoting, but when the only reading mat- 
ter within sight was a popular weekly and second- 
rate fiction, the employer concluded that he had 


MANY FORTUNES 
SPRANG FROM 
READING BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
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' Two-Line Editorials 


States are little likely to forfeit their right 
to issue tax-exempt securities. 
. e8 
The Irish Free State isn’t likely to be free 
from Irish rows for quite some time to come. 
a 
The right to carry on peaceful picketing 


is surely all that labor can expect or demand. 
oe 2 


We have at least $150,000,000,000 untap- 
ped wealth in the public domain, estimates 
Secretary of the Interior Fall. China prob- 
ably has vastly more. What we need is leg- 
islation encouraging to tappers. 

* * * 

General Dawes, as budget-maker, has 
earned his pay. ' 

* &*o 

Watered stock is common. Ford proposes 
water currency—currency backed by the en- 
ergy of the waters of the Tennessee River. 
How much currency would Henry suggest 
issuing based on the energy supplied by the 
sun? 

* * * 

The horoscope portends railway labor trou- 
bles in 1922, 

x * * 

Look out for serious banking troubles in 
Germany. Also, probably, food and clothing 
riots. 

#6 

After her January and February gold pay- 
ments, Germany's modified reparation pay- 
ments for quite some time are likely to be in 
the form of goods and services, not gold. 

* * * 

Would it be irresponsibly rash to predict 

$4.50 for sterling in 1922? 
* * * 

The proposed sales tax unquestionably is 
gaining in popularity. Wonder if tt will be 
equally popular once it comes to be adminis- 
tered? 

x * ® 

“Costs More to Collect Taxes,” says a 

Washington despatch. Also to earn them. 
* * * 

The electric chair would be none too se- 
vere for the infamous bleeders of electrical 
workers by union bosses in New York City. 

* * * 

As Winter's snows disappear, better busi- 

ness should appear. 








better promote someone who devoted at least part 
of his spare time to reading periodicals and books 
calculated to widen his knowledge of his business 
and broaden his mentality. 








Did you ever try your hand at writing an edj. 
torial? A reader sends me the following incident, 
calling it “An idea for an editorial.” Suppose, by 
way of a change, you do the editorializing fo, 

yourself in this instance, 


SUPPOSE especially as I sometimes 
YOU WRITE have a feeling that read. 
YOUR OWN ers must often think: that 
EDITORIAL? 


they get too much of my 
editorializing and that 
they would like to tell me what an editor told a 
writer who submitted an article: “The only good 
parts of this article are the quotations you cite,” 


An Idea for an Editorial 


“I saw a good business sermon on enterprise 
the other day. On my way to lunch I noticed 
the firemen were just finishing the job of putting 
out a fire which had destroyed part of the front 
of a United Cigar Store. Although the window 
had apparently escaped unbroken, there seemed 
to be at least a wagon-load of rubbish on the 
walk that had been thrown out in putting out the 
blaze, and the store was more or less damaged 
by fire and water. On my way back from lunch 
less than an hour afterwards I passed the same 
store and observed this neatly printed sign in the 
window: ‘Will open for business at six o'clock 
to-day. Nearest United Cigar Stores are located 
as follows.’ And then it proceeded to give the 
address of other stores in the chain in the imme- 
diate vicinity. I heard a passer-by remark, 
‘You’ve got to hand it to ’em.’ It cannot be de- 
nied that they were on the job and that many a 
concern would have taken this fire as an excuse 
to shut up shop for at least several days or a 


week. 
* * x 


What is now the model paper-making plant of 
America is controlled by J. Kindleberger of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. For a long time Mr. Kindleberger 
had had a certain idea in his mind for starting a 
novel enterprise. The un- 
certainties appeared so 
great and the difficulties 
sO numerous, however, 
that he had never been 
able to muster up enough 
courage to incur the risk. “Then, one evening, I 
was reading a book,” relates Mr. Kindleberger. 
“As usual, I confined myself to reading only 
one of its fifty articles describing the careers of 
successful business men—TI read only one chap- 
ter a night in order to get the most good out 
of the book. That evening I read the life of 
John Hays Hammond. 

“When I laid down the book that night I said 
to myself, ‘That man liked to grapple with difficul- 
ties. If he went through what he did and came out 
on top, why should I, dodge Gifficulties?? And 
next day I made plans for forming the company; 
in less than a week I had raised all the capital for 
it; we started in forthwith; the company was a 
success, and now is part of our main business.” 

The book that inspired the starting of this suc- 
cessful enterprise was “Men Who Are Making 
America.” 


READING THIS 
BOOK MADE 
HIM LAUNCH 
AN ENTERPRISE 


* * * 


Where and how would you like to finish up? 
Are you holding to the pathway thither? 


A New Department—‘‘Guide to Best Business Books; How They Can 


Help You”—Begins in This Issue (See Page 206) 
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human being is naturally 


HE normal 
7 honest.” 

That is the verdict of William B. Joyce, 
presicient of the National Surety Company, an 
organization which does one-sixth of the bonding 
for our financial institutions and business houses. 
All the bond thefts and all the absconding cashiers 
have failed to shake his supreme faith in human 
nature, which he has studied from every angle on 
his way from newsboy to president of the largest 
surety company in the world. 

“The great trouble with the public to-day,” 
declares Mr. Joyce, “is that they cannot be per- 
suaded to believe that inborn in every normal 
person is a desire to do some good 
in the world. If we were to analyze 
our thoughts carefully we would 
fnd that our strongest inclinations 
are toward better things. Most 
people really want to do right, to 
look well, and to be highly regarded 
in their community. They have a 
desire to advance, to improve their 
surroundings, and to succeed. They 
wish to be popular, to cultivate 
better traits, and to improve them- 
selves mentally.” 

“Why is it, then,” I asked, “that 
so many people go wrong?” 

“For the simplest reasons in the 
world,” Mr. Joyce quickly replied. 
“And many of them could be 
avoided. Employers and parents 
do not realize the vital importance 
of environment during the char- 
acter-forming period of life, which 
might be said to run from the age 
of 4 or 5 to the middle 20’s—somé- 
times even into the 30’s. We give 
careful attention to training animals 
and nursing plants, but we let chil- 
dren run wild among surroundings 
that would often be detrimental to 
the characters of fully developed 
adults. 


Employers Often to Blame 


“The character of the young 
child is as sensitive to outside in- 
fluences as the most delicate plant, 
and should be watched with equal 
care. If you will investigate the 
lives of criminals you will find, in 
most cases, that there was some- 
thing in their early surroundings 
that tended to warp their character 
and develop these undesirable traits. 
We all know the strong influence of 
heredity in criminology, but watch- 
ful care, proper education, and a 
suitable environment will often 
eradicate the dishonest tendency 
that comes by inheritance. 

“Another great trouble is that employers place 
carelessly chosen employees, in their early 20’s, 
in positions where they are exposed to too much 
financial temptation. Boys of that age are really 
in the character-forming period of their lives, 
when their inclinations are strong; they are im- 
pressionable and easily led; their restlessness 1s 
creat and so are their desires; their imaginations 
are easily stimulated. 

Since a boy of that age does not choose his 
associates wisely, and his pleasures are apt to lead 
to the spending of more money than he is able 
to earn, with a desire to shine in the little circle 
to which he belongs or to cut a more romantic 
ficure, he too often begins to exceed his income, 
and if his employer does not properly guard him 
acainst temptation, he takes ‘just a little’ He 
intends. to put it back, but the sum grows, 
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“Normal Human Being Natur- 
ally Honest,” Says Head of 
Large Surety Company 


By O. D. Foster 


detection follows, and his career is ruined. 

“Employers who place weak characters in 
positions of great financial responsibility are seri- 
ously at fault. Not only is it the duty of the 
employer to see that the character of his people 
is properly studied, and that only those capable 





WILLIAM B. JOYCE 


President of the National Surety Company, which does one-sixth of the 


bonding for our financial and business institutions 


of withstanding temptation are placed in control 
of funds or marketable securities, but it is also 
his duty to guard against any weakening of their 
wills, by so arranging the work that they will 
constantly be checked by others. Employers who 
do not look out for these things are in a great 
measure responsible for the acts of their people, 
for it is ‘opportunity that makes the thief.’ 
“Those who refuse to understand the terrible 
temptations to which even the most honest man 
may succumb should have been with me on a 
case which I investigated some years ago in a 
small Western town. The man was young. and 
very happily married, a fine fellow, with a nice 
wife and two little children. His salary was small, 
and he was crowding himself to the utmost to 
provide for his mother, who had been suffering 
from an incurable disease for several years. Not 
only was he bending every effort to take proper 
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FINDS FAITH IN WORKERS JUSTIFIED 


care of her, but his wife and family were doing 
without actual necessities in their efforts to help. 

“The struggle finally became too hard, and he 
began to take funds from the till. As cashier, 
he had access to considerable money, and in all 
he took about $1,500 before it was discovered. 
This was not spent on either himself or his family, 
but went for medical care for his mother. 

“You could not have found a man in that town,” 
Mr. Joyce continued in a low voice, “who would 
have sat on a jury to convict him, he was so 
highly regarded. When the facts were disclosed 
the different charitable organizations, including 
the church societies, banded together and made 
up the amount. To-day that man 
is a highly respected member of 
society and a successful business 
man. 

“Bonding companies are not with- 
out their human side, and no one 
knows better than we the terrible 
financial temptations that are placed 
before low-salaried men. The mis- 
take of not choosing and checking 
them more carefully cannot be too 
severely condemned. Our business 
is insurance, but we are banking on 
character ; so, in justice to ourselves 
and in order to meet our obligations, 
we must be guided by business prin- 
ciples—but we always consider the 
circumstances in providing for the 
adjustment. 


Setting an Example 


“Another thing that employers 
should remember is to regulate their 
Own actions so as to set a good ex- 
ample for their men. If an emplovee 
sees his employer given to dishonest 
practices in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, he feels it is proper for him to 
do the same thing. If he steals for 
his employer, later he may steal 
from others for himself. Eventually 
he may even steal from his own 
employer.” 

Although Mr. Joyce rose to his 
present position through his ability 
as a business man and administra- 
tor, one of his greatest assets has 
always been his wonderful ability 
to read character. 

: Fifty years ago he was selling 

extras” on the streets of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. His big, bright 
eyes and winning smile brought 
many customers from the passing 
crowd, and people soon began to 
save their pennies until they arrived 
at his corner in order to enjoy his 
cordial grin. By carefully watching 
the crowd he learned to judge people’s characters 
and dispositions, and sometimes he would bet a 
penny with other boys in his group that he would 
sell a paper to some prospect who was approach- 
ing. And most often he won through his ability 
to read faces. ' 


His earnings went directly to his mother, for 
young “Bill” was one of five, and his father was 
a mechanic whose wages never ran over $12 a 
week. Economies were many in the little family, . 
and a boy who at that age could earn almost half 
as much as his father was indeed a bread winner. 

But circumstances are no deterrent to ambition. 
Although he was making as much as a boy could 
then expect, as he grew older he felt his lack of 
opportunity. Schooling of any kind was impos- 
sible; and he derived much of his education from 
the papers he sold, from the hand bills on the 

(Continued on page 195) 
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LABOR SEEKING LIGHT. ON WAGES 


problems, the most significant action of the 

Denver convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was that directing that a study be 
made of the principles that properly underlie wage 
determination. Nothing more fundamental could 
have been undertaken. 

“Surely the laborer is worthy of his hire,” a 
great world Teacher declared twenty centuries 
ago, and we all agree to the generalization. But 
what is hire? Who shall determine it? What 
does it really represent in an industrial world and 
in a philosophy of life? 

Some look upon wages as relatively unimpor- 
tant and rather a sordid detail in the vision of an 
idealized production organization created by the 
master mind of a captain of industry. But 
whether sordid or a relative detail, wages are the 
material means to life—life of constriction or life 
more abundantly—to millions of Americans. 


Tr THOSE concerned with production 


Without question the laborer is worthy of his hire; | 


but why is the person who makes clothes so often 
ragged, the person who makes or prepares food 
hungry, the person who makes books unable to 
master their contents? 

The wages paid a man generally determine his 
manner of life, his service as a citizen, his con- 
tribution to world progress. Now and then a 
rare chiaracter breaks through restrictions and cre- 
ates opportunities, but these rare exceptions do 
not justify an easy conscience in regard to those 
less gifted. Despite the fundamental importance 
of wages, there is a degree of uncertainty about 
the principles that properly underlie their deter- 
mination that would be startling if it were not 
part and parcel of the lack of data in all phases 
of production. Not 5 per cent. of production 
establishments have cost accounting systems that 
enable the management to know and control work. 
With management working in such an unscientific 
way, its responsibility for unscientific methods of 
wage determination is evident. 


Scientific Determination of Wages 


Management generally concerns itself with 
maintaining wages at the lowest possible rates that 
can be enforced. The same rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods usually prevail that characterize managerial 
methods where production charts and cost ac- 
counts do not provide exact information. What- 
ever is left after haphazard administration and 
allocation of dividends, overhead, depreciation, 
etc., constitutes the wage fund, to be apportioned 
according to expediency. Force is the only argu- 
ment which gains their attention. 

Why haven’t the wage earners insisted upon 
scientific determination of wages? Is it reason- 
able to expect the man who handles the lathe to 
have a better comprehension of the technique and 
philosophy of production than the experts spe- 
cially trained to direct the whole? Yet, wage 
earners have shown an understanding partly in- 
tuitive, wholly practical, that shows they at least 
keep step with progress in production. This, to 
my mind, is the significance of the inquiry 
directed by the Denver labor convention. 

Years ago, before the days of machine produc- 
tion, the workman was a slave. His owner sup- 
plied him with necessities for subsistence and re- 
tained all additional profits. When slavery ended, 
work was paid for in wages. The workman so 
lately a slave had very unequal opportunity to 
bargain with his employer. The employer had 
things pretty much his own way. Wages bought 
a pretty poor sort of subsistence—for what did 
a common laborer know of longing for knowledge, 
or beauty, or travel, or higher opportunity? Bill 
or Jack or Tom had to accept whatever the em- 
ployer thought “square.” But when Bill and 
Jack and Tom went together to see the boss, he 
gave more thought as to what constituted square- 
ness, 


Significance of Labor’s Study 
of Principles Underlying 
Wage Systems 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


The boss evolved various theories to justify his 
wage decrees. There was an iron law of wages, 
with a fixed wages fund as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians. Then there was 
a theory of supply and demand. The United 
States Steel Corporation championed this formula 
and became active in inspiring European low 
wage earners to come to American steel commu- 
nities. Meanwhile, the Steel Corporation organ- 
ized the material product and thereby manipu- 
lated prices. The more highly it organized the 





More Than Sustenance 


HE American Federation of 

Labor is .making an_ investiga- 
tion of the present wage system to de- 
termine whether it can be placed on 
sound fundamentals, and is also study- 
ing existing wage theories and advanced 
methods of wage determination. Mat- 
thew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. 
of L., who writes regularly for 
“Forbes” on labor topics, 4s executive 
chairman of the committee which is 
conducting the investigation; therefore, 
what he says in this article és peculiarly 
meaningful. The following excerpts 
from the report of the Executwe Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. to the Denver con- 
vention are also highly significant as to 
labor's attitude toward wage reforms: 


Ultimately, we feel, there must be found 
some method of relating standard of living 
to social usefulness, or production service, 
though under present industrial manage- 
ment this has not yet been found possible 
ON. ee Oe: TM en a 8 oe 
American industrial . development has 
reached a ‘point where it must give to the 
workers a consideration that goes beyond 
the bare essentials of sustaining life. 
Hunger of the workers for those things 
which satisfy the diversified needs of hu- 
man beings has in the United States in 
the main been satisfied, so far as the ele- 
mentals- of physical existence are con- 
cerned. There is beyond that point, how- 
ever, a hunger which can only be described 
as one which demands opportunity for a~ 
wider sphere of mental and spiritual life. 











more emphatically it refused to deal with its em- 
ployees in organized capacity. Soon it became 
pretty obvious that the law of supply and demand 
did not function in steel. 

Economists then offered a dispassionate theory 
of wages on the basis of marginal utility or mar- 
ginal productivity; but out in the shop and the 
factory the law of force was maintained as be- 
fore. Economic theories of wages have been so 
uniformly detached that they have rendered no 
service in wage negotiations. 

During the war, when the value of money fluc- 
tuated so rapidly, the mounting costs of. living 
focused thought upon commodity values, until it 
appeared that costs of living had considerable to 
do with wage rates. A group of economists 


helped to crystallize a cost-of-living theory of 
wages, which, for a time, attracted wage earners. 
After a time they began to see that cost-of-living 
studies are not to determine wages, but to disclose 
the fluctuating value of money or real wages. For 


. industrial government. 


this legitimate use cost-of-living studies have a 
real service. A most significant statement re- 
cently made by Paul Douglas and Frances Lam. 
berson concludes : 

All the evidence seems to indicate that at the 
termination of the great war the return in com- 
modities which the American workman received 
for an equal length of time worked (one hour) 
was from 10 to per cent. less than it was 
in the decade 1890-1899, and from 7 to 17 per 
cent. less than it was before the sharp upward 
movement of prices in 1916. The purchasing 
power of the established week’s work, moreover, 
was from 20 to 30 per cent. less than in the 
nineties and from 10 to 20 per cent. less than 
in 1915, American labor as a whole, therefore, 
cannot legitimately be charged with having 
profiteered during the war. Rather, like Alice 
in Wonderland, it was compelled to run faster 
in order to stay in the same place. 

There have been developed modifications of 
straight wage payment, based upon some concept 
of measuring thé productivity of the worker—pro- 
ductivity from a quantity standard. Such modi- 
fications are the sliding scale, the bonus, task and 
bonus, premium plans, etc. But no one statement 
has attempted to set forth a unified conception of 
the workers’ relation in the organization of pro- 
duction as the basis for formulating the principles 
of wage compensation. 

Just what elements enter into this problem? 
Each person ought to contribute to the productive 
enterprise according to his capacity and will to co- 
operate. How are these factors to be determined? 
How is relative compensation to be allocated and 
determined? 

Those workers who transform daily labor into 
creative work pour into their work an expression 
of intellectual and spiritual forces. What com- 
pensation ought to be accorded these greatest con- 
tributions to production? How shall we equitably 
establish relative ratings? 


Would Increase Production 


_ Many a proposal for increased compensation 
is met by the management with the statement that 
the proposal could be granted only if prices were 
increased, or, in other words, increased wages are 
to come out of the pockets of the consuming 
public. Should there not be available data to con- 
vince the public of the morality of such policy? 
Justification could come only from analysis of 
production costs, labor costs, managerial economy 
and intelligent efforts to eliminate waste and to 
establish most efficient methods. Recently the 
American Engineering Council made public a re- 
port on Waste in Industry that discloses many 
ways in which management could make creative 
effort more effective. Is not the key to more ef- 
fective results from production an emphasis upon 
quality? If management and workers appreciate 
the. fundamental importance of quality, will the 
urge to exploit naturally diminish? 

So we find the inquiry leads us out into all the 
ramifications of production and productive or- 
ganization; and any attempt to formulate a wage 
theory that grows out of the facts of productive 
association must be based upon searching analysis. 
Labor is approaching this problem with an open 
mind in order to contribute a service in bringing 
about a better understanding of industrial rela- 
tions—to focus attention not upon the controver- 
sial but upon those principles which make possible 
co-operation for productive association. 

Labor has gone on record in favor of industrial 
research, and this inquiry is an earnest demor- 
stration of the integrity of that declaration. The 
inquiry is of tremendous social importance, *- 
cause of consequences of wage determination upon 
the lives of wage earners and those dependent 
upon them. It is of economic importance because 
wage determination involves factors that reflect 
It is of human impor- 
tance because wages express a valuation of huma” 
creative effort 
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HOW UNCLE SAM HELPS BUSINESS 


OU are a paper manufacturer, let us say. What Business Men Should 


Y Perhaps you have long had an idea that 
there was in one of your processes a secret 
of unfathomed promise. Several times, perhaps, 
you've waked up at night and thought you had it, 
but it has always eluded you. Perhaps your habit- 
ual supply of raw materials—your rag supply, 
say—is too far gone, or too expensive. Perhaps 
foreign competitors have found a substitute for 
one thing or another that you use and pay for. 

Or, perhaps your industry has to do with a 
process like metal plating, and you have often 
yearned for a wonderful laboratory to serve as 
the handmaid of science in finding ways to im- 
prove processes—to get the best results possible, 
for instance, from electroplating. ¥ 

Or, perhaps you are in the metal products in- 
dustry, making cast-iron pipes, or near-beer cases, 
or automobile or aircraft parts. Anyway, when 
things are slack and you have time—between tax 
assessments—you often fall to wondering how to 
improve. your processes or your products. 

Or, perhaps you make electrical appliances, 
thermometers, clinical or optical instruments, 
radio or signalling devices, automobiles, or gaso- 
line engines—or something of that sort. 


Ramifications of Bureau 


Anyway, suppose you had the director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards on your payroll to 
the tune of twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
year (and rumor has it he has been offered as 
much by private concerns). You would certainly 
find ways, when things are slack and you are try- 
ing very hard to reconcile a disturbing present 
with hopes of a brilliant future, to keep him busy. 
You would probably say, “Science may wear a 
‘poker face,’ but she knows or can find out a great 
deal more about my business than anyone a decade 
ago was willing to give her credit for!” 

If, in addition to Dr. Stratton, director of the 
bureau, you had 150 able scientists working 
under him on your payroll, and a laboratory that 
is the finest thing of its kind in existence, you 
would probably bestir yourself to make the full- 
est possible use of men and equipment—espe- 
cially if a benevolent Uncle Sam paid running 
expenses and kept the laboratory equipped incom- 
parably well. And more especially if you yearned 
for some way to get back a few dollars of all 
that money you have paid over in the form of 
taxes. 

If one or all of my assumptions are true, then 
let me tell you something about the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. High up on a hill, half way to 
Chevy Chase, and a goodly way out from the 
heart of Washington, housed in fine brick build- 
ings rising three, four, five stories high, you will 
find the Bureau of Standards. It is one Wash- 
ington bureau that works twenty-four hours a 
day. It is one bureau whose chief has been on 


the job—come Republican, come Democrat—for | 


twenty years. 

The Bureau of Standards has a miniature paper 
mill operated by some very wise men—not with 
a view to quantity production, but: with a view 
to finding out unfathomed secrets about the manu- 
facture of paper, secrets such as the making of 
paper from stalks and grasses and other uncon- 
ventional materials. . 

There is a division of the Bureau which,- while 
Working busily for the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, knows, you may safely bet your over- 
coat against a straw hat, things that you, in your 
Own industry, have not divined. And there is a 
division of metallurgy, with a foundry, a rolling 
mill, a forging press and various types of minia- 
ture furnaces. A veritable wizard is kept busy 
determining samples of pure materials that are 
standards for the world. Other men, working 
singly and in groups, are forever experimenting 
with all kinds of weird apparatus for testing the 


Know About the Work of 
the Standards Bureau 


By Donald Wilhelm 


strength of materials or the efficiency of machines. 
You can, if you will look about, in and out of 
the fine working quarters of this great institution 


that has no likeness in the domain of any gov- 


ernment in the world, find almost any scientific 
endeavor. 

Or, perhaps you would prefer to sit in on a con- 
ference of Secretary Hoover—the engineer under 


whom Dr. Stratton, also an engineer, works—with 


representatives of the National Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


Secretary Hoover, in his quiet, incisive way, 





DR. S. W. STRATTON 


Director of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., who has been on the job—come 
Republican, come Democrat—for twenty years 


tells them that the Bureau of Standards, “the finest 
physical laboratory in the world, is now working 
upon at least a hundred problems in industrial 
waste, the solution of any one of which would 
save to the nation, in a year, far more than the 
$10,000,000 that the Bureau’s plant cost.” 

He mentions some major problems—electrical 
problems, for instance, with stress on better meth- 
ods of insulation and means to prevent that swift 
corrosion of metals when they are brought into 
contact with electrical currents underground. He 
refers to studies being made in textiles, with 
the possibility, for instance, of showing that cer- 
tain combinations of cotton and wool make better 
heat-retaining blankets, say, than pure wool; 
studies in American clays; glass; leather and tan- 
ning processes ; ways of using flax straw and other 
substitutes for rags in the making of linen paper. 
He summarizes some problems in the standardiza- 
tion and simplification of dimensions. Finally, 
he mentions automobile fuel economy, and that 
enormous and pressing question of the prodigious 
use of gasoline. 

Last year, America used approximately four bil- 
lion gallons of gasoline, the big bulk of which was 


consumed by internal combustion engines. Five 


years from now, the Bureau of Mines will tell 


you, we shall begin to feel a bit more severely, 
unless new sources of oil are discovered, some- 


thing of a gasoline shortage ; and thirty years from 
now our present supplies will be exhausted. 


When you think about such a prospect you realize 
that these United States would slow down to the 
three-mile limit in everything, if there were no 
“gas.” Meanwhile, experts tell you more and 
more gas is being used every year; that already 
twenty per cent. dilutions of gas with benzol are 
thriving on the market ; that benzol is a good fuel, 
and alcohol is also a good fuel ; that neither benzol 
nor alcohol can yet be produced in any such quan- 
tity as four billion gallons a year; and that gaso- 
line is in many other ways the incomparable fuel. 

Automotive engineers and others discovered, 
not long ago, that the Bureau had made a glass 
manifold and carburetor of a typical engine, and 
demonstrated, by motion pictures, that a goodly 
portion of the gasoline used in engines is more or 
less wasted because it trickles into the cylinders 
in liquid form. Experts of the Bureau sincerely 
believe that they can, with the co-operation of 
the American automobile industry, increase the 
efficiency of manifolds and carburetors 100 per 
cent.—that is to say, spread, with the same power, 
the existing gasoline consumption over twice the 
expected number of years, and save hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Such an accomplishment 
would be of just as great importance to some gov- 
ernmental units, such as army transports, as to 
manufacturers or to the rest of us. 

The Bureau of Standards is, in fact, a techni- 
cal service station for the Government, as well as 
for American business. According to the rules, 
it may utilize its personnel and equipment for any 
governmental unit, for any state or municipal gov- 
ernment, for any scientific or educational 
organization needing its help, or for any firm or 
individual requiring standards or their use. 


No Problem Too Difficult 


But it is recognized, of course, that the Bureau 
would discourage private chemists and physicists 
and do them an injustice, if it competed with them, 
though there are situations in which scientists in 
private business come to the Bureau for aid. 
Often, however, there are large organized groups 
of trade associations, whose problems are far’ 
greater than any private or corporation laboratory 
is equipped to handle, and whom the Bureau may 
legitimately aid. 

Each request for co-operation of the Bureau 
of Standards in new projects is a problem in it- 
self, and, in any case, nominal fees to cover costs 
are required. It has had to go far afield in solving 
problems for the Government such as those having 
to do with high explosives, aircraft engines, pow- 
er, and many other important subjects. A great 
deal of work in many directions has already been 
done, and the results of such work being avail- 
able, the cost of duplication is often saved. Thus, 
while scrupulously refraining from encroachment 
upon the field of private scientists, often the Bu- 
reau can, in co-operation with industrial scientists, 
accomplish a great deal. 

Dr. Stratton, the ‘“‘wheel-horse” of the Bureau 
since its start, is a token of the quality of things 
done in the great plant under him. Physically, he 
is a titan for work. A lifelong student of mathe- 
matics and physics, he has received, it seems, about | 
all the badges of recognition for service rendered 
that the scientific world has to give. Various 
American universities have awarded him honorary 
degrees, and even Cambridge has accorded him 
recognition. He belongs to more scientific so- 
cieties than one thought ever existed. 

In brief, Dr. Stratton is a natural team-mate 
for Mr. Hoover—and all the world knows what 
that means. 
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IS FARMER GETTING SQUARE DEAL? 


HY does not trade in New York and other 
W astern seaboard cities recover mure rap- 

idiy? ‘Lhe answer is to be tound partly 
in the cotton fields of Alabama, the corn fields of 
Kansas, and the wheat fields of Washington. We 
are but one nation—not forty-eight ; and one state 
or section cannot permanently prosper at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

The Biblical admonition that one must reap 
what he sows is nowhere truer than in business 
life. In 1919 the producers of hogs, corn, wheat, 
cotton, silk, and leather goods, rubber goods, and 
steel products prospered immensely through ex- 
orbitant prices at the expense of the general pub- 
lic. Ail these industries have since paid the pen- 
alty of their folly. 

in the dark ages it was believed that prosperity 
for one trade or industry couid be obtained onty 
through the practice of some form of extortion, 
and that the profit or gain of one party was merely 
equal to the loss of the other party, in all com- 
merce. Now, however, except when war brings 
reversion to the dark ages, we realize that com- 
merce of any permanent sort must be profitable 
to both buyer and seller. 

It is easy to understand why excessive charges 
and prices nearly always result in ultimate loss to 
the pronteer. In the case of the Japanese silk in- 
dustry, for example, prices were pushed up to 
the most extortionate levels because the American 
demand for silk goods was so great. Then, when 
all the dealers and manufacturers had accumulated 
vast stocks of both raw materials and finished 
goods, the public buying suddenly stopped. It did 
so because the prices had risen above and beyond 
the reach of the public purse. There ensued one 
of the most violent depressions in the entire his- 
tory of the Japanese and American silk industries. 

On a smaller scale, wheat, cotton, hogs, corn, 
and some other farm products went through the 
same experience. They are now suffering from 
the excessive prices and charges of 1919-20. But 
the rule works both ways; agriculture did not 
make a genuine profit by overcharging for some 
of its products, and, by the same rule, we ol 
the industrial sections are not now making a gen- 
uine profit by underpaying agriculture. As be- 
tween industries, the losses inflicted by one upon 
another are usually returned with interest. The 
prices of farm products, both in 1919 when they 
were too high and now when they are too low, 
were dictated by the law of supply and demand; 
but it sometimes pays to mix a little golden rule 
in with the law of supply and demand. 


Decline in Prices for Farm Products 


The point is that, while we think we are ob- 
taining our farm and food products or the raw 
materials of which they are made, at a splendid 
bargain, we are really injuring ourselves ; the bar- 
gain we are getting is so hard upon agriculture 
that the extreme depression of the agricultural 
industry is holding back the trade revival and per- 
petuating the depression of business—even in the 
big manufacturing cities which think they have 
nothing to do with the farms. 

Some of the current results of the agricultural 
depression are that our export trade is greatly 
curtailed; that manufactured goods produced in 
the East are not selling well in the West and 
South; that labor ordinarily engaged in producing 
fertilizer, agricultural machinery, etc., is partly 
unemployed because the farmers are not able to 
buy these products; that west-bound and south- 
bound railroad traffic is shrinking because of the 
poor demand in the agricultural sections ; and that 
country orders for general merchandise are some- 
thing like 20 per cent. below normal. 

Prices of the leading farm products have suf- 
fered a huge decline. The Department of Agri- 
culture compiles each month the average prices 
actually paid to the farmers, from the returns ofa 


Acute Agricultural Depression 
Is a Serious Obstacle to 
Business Recovery 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


list of about 7,000 country buyers. Prices in the 
cities are no indication of what the farmer re- 
ceives and are quite misleading to townspeople. 
The following are some of the prices the farmer 
was receiving on November 15, 1921, and 1920: 


Product 1921 1920 
TE, BOE OW. aoc scccevvccans $ 7.31 $ 1357 
PE DOE CWE, iene ee cain mansic 4.81 7.77 
WHOL HGF CWE. 5c cccccicscvese 7.61 11.64 
ee 3.96 6.62 
LAINOE, DEC CWE ois ic ccrcaces 5.98 9.05 
UC a 158 275 
Milk cows, each ............. 53.39 85.90 
EROTSOR, CRED oo icce ss ccsiccecces 85.16 112.33 
a oe 409 543 
MEGA, DOF GOB. 0 oisscéwacs so: 442 569 
Chickens, pet ib. oo... sce .190 .234 
All animal products ......... *59.00% 100.00% 





*Taking November 15, 1920, prices as 100%. 


These and other animal products represent 
about one-third of the total production of the 


On the Level 


pease: develops im a_ horizontal 
plane ; it does not develop perpendicularly. 
Business growth depends upon reaching out 
to wider fields, serving a wider clientele. No 
permanent success ts attained by attempting 
to build higher—perpendicularly—on a nar- 
row base. No large section of the country, ° 
no large group of persons can permanently 
prosper at the expense of any other section 
or group. That is why the busmess man must 
have a national, a world outlook. And that és 
why business men are concerned over the 
plight of the farmer, for in the horizontal, 
country-wide scheme of business the farmers’ 
purchases account for 20 per cent. of our 
sales of manufactured goods, and depression 
on the farms spreads out horizontally until it 
reaches the big cities, which have become 
great tndustrial centers. In this article, Paul 
Clay gives facts and figures that tell why 
agricultural depression is as bad for all of us 
as it ts for the farmers. 














farms, and a great deal more than a third of total 
sales. Prices thereof are down 41 per cent. 
Leading crops have declined as follows: 


Product 1921 1920 
Cor, ger bushel ccc. cicisia cas $ 0.411 $ 0.873 
Wheat, per bushel ............ .942 1.180 
Oe oo ae .292 545 
Potatoes, per bushel .......... 1.235 1.183 
Tobacco, per pound .......... :210 210 
WEG UE oko cece ccc scee 11.130 17.450 
Goren; HEF POUNG: occ c cise: 177 194 
og eee re ere *60.4% 100.0% 





*Taking November 15, 1920, prices as 100%. 


Thus we observe that all crops, taken together, 
are selling at 60.4 per cent. of last year’s prices, 
while animal products are selling at 59 per cent. 
Admittedly, the severity of the depression is no 
greater than that now being endured by the steel 
industry, the soft coal trade, the shipping busi- 
ness, importing and exporting, and the mineral 
industries as a whole. But the distinction is that 
these latter are normally subject to almost violent 
booms and depressions, whereas in the past we 
have relied upon agriculture to steadily avoid in- 
flation, on the one hand, and to always maintain 
a large degree of prosperity on the other. This 
agricultural depression, then, is more or less new 


and is entirely without precedent within the lives 
of the younger generation of our business imen, 

Not only the prices, but also the quantities of 
farm products have diminished. For example, the 
wheat crop is only 740,655,000 bushels this year, 
against 787,128,000 in 1920, and a five-year aver- 
age of 830,896,000 bushels. The cotton crop is 
only about 8,340,000 bales, against 13,440,000; 
the oat crop, 1,078,519,000 bushels, against 1,526,- 
055,000; the hay crop, 94,619,000 tons, against 
108,233,000, and the apple crop, 102,290,000 
bushels, against 244,022,000 in 1920. As a whole, 
the quantity has declined between 10 and 15 per 
cent. 

The aggregate values of some of the leading 
crops are as follows, at the prices of November 
15, each year: 





Crop 1921 1920 
CORR 25 odtbvacseeas $1,295,350,000 $2,821,880,000 
eee 741,448,000 980,462,000 
RE et eee ae 445,592,000 780,440,000 
POUBtOES .......00-ss00:0-00 529,074,000 439,248,000 
TGUBOOG, «50's sac «one 214,410,000 316,680,000 
Ry Suissa nse 1,053,109,500 1,888,665,800 
COUOE. Sscccieseewas 586,750,000 1,303,680,000 
5 ER ieee $4,865,733,500 $8,531,055,800 


Farm Wages Drop 41 Per Cent. 


These seven crops, in view of the changes in 
both quantity and price, amount to only 55 per 
cent. of the value of the same crops a-year ago. 
Of course, the 1921 income of the farmers con- 
sists about half-and-half of receipts for 1920 
crops and sales of 1921 crops; but even the 1921 
sales, not counting the losses yet to be sustained 
on this year’s products to be sold next year, are 
equivalent to only about 64.4 per cent. of what 
they were during 1920. Nor should it be over- 
looked that 1920 sales were nearly $2,000,000,000 
below those of 1919. 

A comparison of the lot of the farmer with 
that of the wage-earner in the industrial districts 
is much to the point, because high wages in the 
manufacturing and transportation industries are 
inflating the costs of everything the farmer has 
to buy, and cutting down the net proceeds of 
everything he has to sell. Wages in industrial 
centers are generally off about 14 per cent., and 
unemployment probably averages about 11 per 
cent.; so that the so-called laboring classes, as a 
whole, are earning approximately 25 per cent. less 
than they were a little over a year ago. In sharp 
contrast, the compilations of the Agricultural De- 
partment show that farm wages are off 41 per 
cent. Profits of the farmer, per unit of produc- 
tion, owing to the large declines in prices and the 
smaller declines in costs of production, are down 
not less than 41 per cent., and the shrinkage in 
quantity of output is at least 10 per cent. Gross 
profits of the farmer, therefore, are about 51 per 
cent. below those of 1920; and this, together with 
the 41 per cent. decline in farm wages, indicates 
a decrease of about 47 per cent. in the aggregate 
1921 income of the agricultural classes. 

This depression, too, is directly reflected in the 
largest cities, whether these feel much sympathy 
for the farmer or not. Since about 20 per cent. 
of all our manufactured products are sold to 
agriculturists, manufacturers’ sales are greatly 
reduced. Montgomery Ward & Co., for example, 
in February, 1921, which was the third month of 
the agricultural depression, made total sales of 
only $5,461,849, against $11,251,153 a year pre- 
vious. Sears-Roebuck and other mail order houses 
showed like results. The cotton states, which 
consume over two-thirds of all the fertilizer used 
in the United States, bought this year-only about 
3,000,000 tons, against 5,200,000 tons in 1920. 
The fertilizer plants are located in the industrial 
districts and employ thousands of men. ‘ 
In 1915, 1908, and 1904 the business depression 

(Continued on page 194) 
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“Yes—But My Business Is Different” 


66 ERE are reports from my salesmen which 
H prove there is no business to be had. 
My best men are going for days—even 
weeks—without orders, and I know that it is 
useless to keep them out any longer. Right now 
we have finished products on hand to fill all orders 
for at least a month.” 

To the mind of the manufacturer who talked 
in that way to me recently there is nothing to do 
but wait for conditions to get better. He does 
not feel that anything he can do will hasten the 
return of better business conditions. 

I told him of a concern in a closely related line 
that was enjoying a record-breaking business in 
spite of the depression. I even went into some 
details about their plan, told him how it worked, 
and, having the figures at hand, I showed him 
what it cost to secure the business. 

“That’s all very well,” he answered, with just 
a slight note of impatience in his voice, “But 
my business és different. Those ideas wouldn’t 
work in this line.” 

That manufacturer is bound hand and foot by 
the traditions of his industry. To him it would 
be rank heresy to announce any radical changes 
in his selling or distributing policies. This, de- 
spite the fact that a mere youngster who started 
a few years ago as a salesman for one of the 
competitors has built up a highly successful busi- 
ness of his own, simply by taking old man tradi- 
tion by the seat of the pants and heaving him 
out the most convenient window. 

The head of a large distributing and sales or- 
ganization found, in a recent survey of conditions 
in his line, that business was considerably below 
the five-year average for that time of the year— 
it was even below the average for pre-war times. 
But, in checking over his salesmen’s reports, he 
found one young man whose sales were towering 
high above those of any of the older men. He 
sent for that young man. 

“How is it that you are able to keep your sales 
up to the high marks of last year and the year 
before?” he asked the cub salesman. 

“Six months ago I noticed my sales were falling 
to a point that meant failure, and I tried out a 
new plan of work,” replied the salesman. “In- 
stead of calling on our regular trade, I started 
out to call on every business house in my territory. 
I did not exactly abandon my regular trade, but 
I made it a point to devote one hour a day to 
what we salesmen call ‘cold canvassing.’ In our 
line we have always had an idea that only con- 
cerns of a certain size and in a few restricted 
lines could be considered as prospective buyers. 
If you will look over my orders you will find that 
more than three-fourths of my business has come 
from concerns we formerly passed up as too 
small to bother with, or too hard to sell.” 


Remarkable Results of “Cold Canvass” 


The manufacturer was dumfounded. He made 
a careful analysis of the orders turned in by this 
young man. He went over each order in detail 
with the salesman, and, when they had finished, 
nearly fifteen new uses and a dozen new lines to 
which the machine could be sold were discovered.’ 

“Where did you get this idea of making a ‘cold 
canvass,’ as you call it?” asked the manufacturer. 

“Why, I happened to read a magazine article 
telling of the methods used by a very successful 
salesman. He said that over 30 per cent. of his 
business came from a door-to-door canvass. I 
found most of the percentages he gave tallied 
with our business, except the ‘cold canvass.’ We 
have always figured that about one-fourth of our 
business comes from present users. The insur- 
ance man’s figures were 26 per cent. About 15 
per cent. he traced to leads given him by the 
house, and he found that about 11 per cent. came 
from advertising. 


How Executives Are Learning 
That Ideas of Others 
Can Be Used 


By Eugene Whitmore 


“As near as I could figure, these percentages 
equalled ours to a remarkable degree. We had 
stopped advertising ; therefore, I could expect no 
help from that source. Nobody was sending in 
any inquiries; so that cut off the 15 per cent. 


which we had received from leads—making a - 


total of 26 per cent. of our sales which we stood 
every chance of losing if I didn’t find a way to 
make up for them. Then I decided to try the 
‘cold canvass’ method—and it worked.” 

The manufacturer was one of those who 
thought his business different, but he could not 
withstand this convincing statement of facts. He 
called his salesmen in conference and told them 
of the plans used by this young man. He rein- 











How to Find Business 


UGENE WHITMORE, who has writ- 

ten this very interesting article on new 

methods used to search out elusive orders, 

tells us that the sales problems of to-day re- 

mind him of a story told years and years ago. 

It’s so old it may be new to many of our read- 
ers. This ts the way he tells tt: 

A country simpleton—not so simple as he 
looked—was sent out to hunt for a lost cow 
that had been unavailingly searched for by 
the entire community. To the amazement 
of all, a few minutes after he started out he 
returned, driving the cow. The astonished 
bystanders immediately wanted to know how 
he had found the “critter.” 

“Well, I jest set down and thought of the 
place I would go tf I was a cow,” he ex- 
plained. “And then I went there—and there 
she was!” 

The way to find business to-day is to 
figure out where business is likely to be— 
and GO GET IT! 








stated all advertising and sales promotion effort, 
and sent out two expert salesmen to devote their 
entire time to service work and finding new uses 
for their product. To-day practically every one 
of his men is selling the full quota. Instead of 
calling them in and closing the factory, his plant 
is working almost to capacity. 

Recently the office and sales manager of a large 
manufacturing concern decided that his office 
force was using up too many pencils and far too 
much stationery and supplies. One evening he 
remained in the office and inspected several desks. 
In one clerk’s desk he found nearly sixty pencils, 
some of which had not been sharpened more than 
once; others had never been used, and still others 
were less than 25 per cent. used. In every desk 
he found blocks of “memo” paper, whole packs 
of carbon paper, and an astounding array of ad- 
vertising matter, pen points, erasers, office forms, 
and supplies. 

In line with the chief’s orders to cut expenses 
to the bone, the salesmanager inaugurated a gen- 
eral clean-up of desks, and started a régime of 
saving. He decided to furnish each employee 
with one mechanical pencil. His plan was to 
charge each clerk with the pencil, and if it 
were lost within six months the employee would 
be required to replace it. After six months, an- 
other pencil would be furnished without charge, 
if needed. 

Having practically decided upon the pencil he 


would buy, he sent for the local representative of 
the pencil concern to learn from him whether the 
plan had worked out in other offices. The pencil 
salesman launched into a barrage of talk about 
the mechanical superiority of his product. He 
took the pencil apart and told how each part was 
manufactured, tested, and assembled. But the 
salesmanager was not interested in mechanical de- 
tails. What he wanted to know was, in effect: 
“Will it run, and how much gas will it require?” 
The pencil salesman had no tacts; he offered no 
information concerning the cost of this plan as 
compared with furnishing wooden pencils. 


The Manager Makes a Discovery 


The salesmanager told the pencil salesman that 
he would “take the matter under advisement”— 
and it is still under advisement, and will continue 
in status quo until some real salesman comes in 
and tells how much this plan will save and what 
the average life of this pencil has been in other 
offices. 

After the pencil salesman left, the salesmanager 
began to think of how close the salesman had 
come to getting a nice order. He mentally com- 
pared this salesman’s problem with that of his 
own men. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him that his own 
salesmen were probably using the same lifeless, 
factless, and general methods of selling. He sent 
for one of them. Pointblank, without a word of 
warning, he fired a volley of questions at his 
salesman. 

“What is the average life of our product under 
such-and-such a condition? How can we get this 
result with our product? How much interest on 
the investment will our product return a buyer 
the first year it is running?” These and other 
more pointed questions were asked the salesman. 

He could answer none of them definitely. He 
had to admit that he didn’t know. 

“That’s just the trouble with all you salesmen,” 
exploded the awakened salesmanager. “But, come 
to think of it, I cannot blame you. It is my own 
fault. I didn’t realize till this minute why we are 
not selling goods faster than we can make them. 
I have been stupidly, inertly waiting for business 
to get better. Nowadays, a buyer looks at a dollar 
twice before he lets it go; but there is plenty of 
money if we can show the buyers why, how, and 
where our product will save them money. You 
sit down right here in this office and don’t leave 
till you have found the answer to every question 
I asked you. More than that, get the proof. Go 
out among our present users and get the facts. 
Don’t ask any one to take our word for it. We 
must be able to show buyers what we propose to 
do for them in return for the money they give us.” 

The investigating salesman and the determined 
salesmanager soon had an array of facts about 
their product that was startling. Their next: prob- 
lem was to get these facts into the hands of the 
salesmen. First, they made up a long list of ques- 
tions, which they sent to every salesman with in- 
structions to send the correct answers to the 
home office. Le:s than half of the questions were 
answered correctly by the best salesman, while 
many could answer only one or two. One man 
took the first train, brought back his unanswered 
questions, and declared that he “was converted 
and had come to get right.” 

The questions revealed to the salesmen their 
general ignorance of their own proposition, and 
brought home to them the real reason why buyers 
had stopped buying. 

When the salesmanager began to send out the 
answers to the questions, sales immediately in- 
creased, and to-day’s business, while not up to 
boom times, is showing a healthy improvement. 

The president of a speciality manufacturing 
concern was worried over one of his star salesmen 
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who had “gone stale.” The salesman whose star 
was waning worked the manufacturer's home 
town exclusively and reported to the home office in 
person every day. Standing with one foot on the 
window sill, staring out at nothing in particular, 
as was his habit when thinking over a perplexing 
problem, the president happened to notice two sign 
painters repainting a big sign on the roof of a fac- 
tory three blocks away. “Wonder if that concern 
ever heard of us?” he mused. “I never heard of 
them.” That afternoon when his city salesman 
came in he said: 

“Did you ever sell so-and-so, over there?” point- 
ing to the plant where the sign was being painted. 
The salesman admitted that he had never even 
called on them. 

Taking the salesman by the arm, the president 
led him to the window. They counted nine con- 


cerns, all in plain view, none of whom had ever > 


been called upon by the salesman. 

“Call on every one of them and let me know 
what each has to say about our product. Don’t 
make another call until you have seen every one 
of them and make a desperate effort to sell them,” 
wefe the instructions given the salesman. 

The next afternoon he came in with one order— 
the first in four days. When the week was over 
this salesman had closed three orders among the 
nine concerns whose plants were visible from the 
president’s office. Two more were reported as 
live prospects. 


“Big Business 


HERE are many reasons that impell a suc- 

: cessful industrial organization of any kind 

to increase in size and scope. 

If a given plant grows, it will in time reach the 
limits imposed by its location; and difficulties of 
floor space, labor supply, and the handling of 
materials and products will require that further 
growth shall be obtained by the erection or pur- 
chase of plants elsewhere. Since such expansion 
usually results in the securing of more capacity 
than is actually needed at the time, the manage- 
ment at once makes every effort to utilize this 
capacity and thus forces a more rapid growth. 

Very real economy results from operating under 
joint managetnent two or more plants engaged in 
making the same products. Not only is the over- 
head-—that bug-bear of every manufacturer—re- 
duced by thus increasing the total area of manu- 
facturing operations, but the flexibility of the 
productive system and the efficiency of the dis- 
tributing system are both improved. 


Field Big Enough for All 


Another factor that may force expansion upon 
a company is the demand on the part of its cus- 
tomers that it shall supply each one of a given 
line of products. Formerly most large industrial 
companies produced only certain parts of a given 
line, whether of merchandisable articles or con- 
struction material, and left it to others to fill in the 
gaps. This system has decided advantages from a 
manufacturing standpoint, but it does not appeal 
to the arbiter of business—the buyer—who pre- 
fers undivided responsibility. 

Consequently, the natural tendency of a suc- 
cessful industrial concern is to grow large, to 
leave the class of “little business,” where one man 
is responsible for everything, and become “big 
business,” where affairs are handled by a complex 
and never-dying organization. And so great are 
the resources of America, that there is no visible 
limit to the number of big businesses nor to the 
size of any of them. 

There is, however, a very: accurately-defined 
limit as to the rate at which any given concern can 
grow. The management of a large organization is 
a very difficult task, and if the organization is 
expanded too rapidly for the ability of its man- 
agement, failure is certain to result. 
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Previously, this salesman had been flying about 
town, calling on friends, making “call-backs,”’ and 
chasing imaginary leads. Now he is working close 
to the home office, taking a block at a time and 
combing it thoroughly before leaving it. And he 
is almost back in his old order-getting stride. 


Simple Plans Best 


Most salesmen and many business executives 
are trying to find some open sesame to bigger 
business. They are trying out all kinds of elab- 
orate plans—if they are doing anything at all to 
bring business back to normal. But the men who 
are doing the big business to-day almost without 
exception seem to have some disgustingly simple, 
direct, and commonsense plan. Often it comes 
from a line totally foreign to their own. One suc- 
cessful business executive said to me recently that 
he considered every business, fundamentally 
almost identical. Only the details are different, in 
his opinion, and, from talking to at least a hun- 
dred big business men in fifteen manufacturing 
centers, I tind proof of this statement every day. 

In lines similar to the wholesale dry goods, 
hardware, or drug business, there are literally 
thousands of items to sell. Men in these lines have 
always contended that they could learn nothing 
from the manufacturer who has only one pro- 
duct or one group of products to place on the 
market. 


” and “Little 
Not Conflict 


By Henry D. Shute 


(Vice-President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company) 


But practice makes perfect in all things, and 
the management that has successfully conducted 
the affairs of one plant can safely try to take care 
of two. Then, when it has solved the peculiar 
problems that arise under these new circumstances, 
it is ready to handle three. And so, by easy steps, 
the concern can grow; and, though there are some 
conspicuous exceptions, this is the normal way big 
businesses are being formed. 

But the growth of “big business” is not by any 





HENRY D. SHUTE 


But in Philadelphia the salesmanager of P 
wholesale concern, whose catalog contains nearl 
fifty thousand items, realized that his men “an 
offering most everything and selling Practically 
nothing. Talking one day with a Cleveland many. 
facturer, whose line consists of only two products 
he decided to have his men sell one iteni at 3 
time. The next Monday morning he had twen 
specialties picked from his stocks of fifty thousanq 
items. To each salesman he gave instructions to 
sell one of those specialties first, and to sell it to 
every store visited. 

“Your value to the firm this week will be com. 
puted on the number of those specialties you sell,” 
said the salesmanager as a parting shot to each 
man. 

At the end of the week every salesman had 
shown an increase in business over the previous 
week. The next week they took along some new 
specialty. The twenty items were rotated among 
twenty salesmen. When each man had pushed 
one of them for one week, more items were se- 
lected. Now that plan is a definite part of the 
selling program of that concern. Nothing new, 
or spectacular, or even very clever about this plan; 
but it jerked a sales force out of the rut. It turned 
catalog-thumbers into salesmen. 

Perhaps every business man will not find his 
own problems as easy as those mentioned here. 
Perhaps he will have to dig deeper—but there is 
a way out. 


Business” Do 


means going to eliminate “little business.” On 
the contrary, the field for individual initiative and 
enterprise is wider and more attractive than it has 
ever been before. 

For one thing, big business can occupy itself 
only with certain kinds of products, especially 
standardized goods. It is, for example, possible 
to make women’s shoes in large factories under 
a single management, but not so with women’s 
hats. The reason is that, as things are at present, 
shoes can be standardized and turned out in large 
quantities, but with hats, women welcome rapid 
and radical changes in fashions and resent any 
attempt at uniformity. No large concern could 
manufacture profitably under such conditions, and 
consequently there are hundreds of milliners to 
every shoe manufacturer. 


Activities of Big Companies Limited 


The same thing is true of products of a more 
technical nature. Small concerns cannot now 
manufacture automobiles to sell for less than $500, 
but they can make cars that sell for more than 
$5,000. With the costly car, individuality and 
taste must be consulted, and personal attention to 
each order, which is only possible with small con- 
cerns, is the requisite of success. 

In addition, every big business creates markets 
that little business can immediately occupy. Con- 
sider the number of manufacturers making ac- 
cessories for automobiles, all of which have sprung 
up in the shadow of the huge automobile estab- 
lishments. Similarly, only concerns of large capi- 
tal and resources can build electric railroads or 
battleships ; but the number of concerns that can 
supply details for these constructions is legion. 

“Big Business” is bound to play a leading part 
in America. The great natural resources of the 
country will be developed by it; the immense 
engineering enterprises that will be characteristic 
of the future will be undertaken by it; the greater 
part of the articles of general consumption, includ- 
ing perhaps agricultural products, will be supplied 
by it. But “little business” will advance with equal 
steps, and there never will come a time when tlie 
individual cannot create, control, and develop, to 
the extent of his ability, his own business in his 
own way. 
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‘| here is no more valuable subordinate than the 
man to whom .you can give a piece of work and 
then forget about it, in the confident expectation 
that the next time it is brought to your attention 
it will come in the form of a report that the thing 
has been done. When this self-reliant quality is 
joined to executive power, loyalty and common 
sense, the result is a man whom you can trust. 

On the other hand, there is no greater nuisance 
to a man heavily burdened with the direction of 
affairs than the weak-backed assistant who is con- 
tinually trying to get his chief to do his work for 
him on the feeble plea that he thought the chief 
would like to decide this or that himself. The 
man to whom an executive is most grateful, the 
man whom he will work hardest and value most, 
is the man who accepts responsibility willingly. 
—Gifford Pinchot. 

* * * 

All my business life I have spent more money 
for advertising whenever a business slump came 
along, than in normal times; and if I didn’t get 
ahead in the race, I kept from slipping back, and 
was in condition to shoot ahead of my competitors 
the moment conditions changed.—Cyrus H. K. 


Curtis. 
* * * 


Courage and perseverence have a magical talis- 
man, before which difficulties disappear and ob- 
stacles vanish into air—John Quincy Adams. 

* * * 


While the railroads of the United States may 
have mistakes to answer for, they have created 
the most effective, useful, and by far the cheapest 
system of land transportation in the world. This 
has been accomplished with very little legislation 
and against an irnmense volume of opposition and 
interference growing out of ignorance and mis- 
understanding. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in the past history of this country the rail- 
way, next after the Christian religion and the pub- 
lic school, has been the largest single contributing 
factor to the welfare and happiness of the people. 
—James J. Hill. 

* * * 

It is not he that enters upon any career, or 
starts in any race, but he that runs well and per- 
severingly that gains the plaudits of others, or the 
approval of his own conscience.—Alexander 
Campbell. 

* * * 

You want a better position than you now have 
in business, a better and fuller place in life. All 
right; think of that better place and you in it as 
already existing. Form the mental image. Keep 
on thinking of that higher position, keep the 
image constantly before you, and—no, you will 
not suddenly be transported into the higher job, 
but you will find that you are preparing yourself 
to occupy the better position in life—your body, 
your energy, your understanding, your heart will 
all srow up to’ the job—and when you are ready, 
after hard work, after perhaps years of prepara- 
tion, you will get the job and the higher place in 
life—Joseph H. Appel. 

> 

Never mind how long you have been at it! Do 

not degenerate into a machine. If you do you 


will get to hate your work as a necessary grind, 
and the man that hates his work {s a slave and 
will find the contempt that is the heritage of a 
slave-—The New Success. 


A Simple Formula 


If you want to boost the numerals 
That designate your pay, 

This simple little formula 
Will start you on the way; 

So let it penetrate your brain 
And in your mem’ry sink; 

Keep thinking what you ought to do 
And doing what you think. 


Keep thinking what you ought to do 
And how it should be done, 

You'll throw away a worn-out tool 
And get another one, 

Then scrap your worn-out methods 
Or they'll put you on the blink 
Keep thinking what you ought to do 
And doing what you think. — 

. 1. ad t 

Do what you think you ought to do 

And do it good and quick, 
Before some other thinking man 

Steps in and turns the trick. 
Let your thinking be constructive 

And your thought with action link 
Keep thinking what you ought to do 

And doing what you think. 


—H. G. Sisson. 
* * * 


Trappers have learned to kill their catch quick- 
ly and is painlessly as possible, for the fur of a 
tortured animal is always of a poor quality. Work- 
men who have over them foremen of the cursing 
and swearing variety or employers who lose their 
tempers and fly into a rage which makes every- 
one around them uncomfortable cannot be ex- 
pected to reach 100 per cent. efficiency.—The 


Dagger. boon ae 
If you don’t love your job, don’t worry about 


it; some other fellow will soon have it—Elbert 


Hubbard. 
x * * 


Show a man how to sell your goods and you 
don’t have to ask him to buy them.—T. A. Carroll, 
of The Atkins Co., in Printers Ink. 


* * * 


Knowing people and knowing how to 
handle them is, I believe, the greatest asset of 
any executive. I always sought a man who was 
anxious to land the job. The fellow who is over- 
joyed to get a certain job is the one who will work 
hardest at it. I never like to employ a man who 
is not sure he wants what I offer him. When a 
man takes a job with the air of doing me a favor 
to accept it, I know that he is apt to think that he 
has discharged his full obligation in taking the 
place, without doing much afterward. In order to 
obtain a man full of enthusiasm for the work to 
be done, I often found it wise to pick somebody 
from a much humbler place. The man who has 
been making a monthly salary of only seventy-five 
dollars is likely to leave no stone unturned and 
no midnight oil unburned to make good on a job 
paying one hundred and fifty dollars—much more 
likely than if he had already been getting almost 
that much——Thomas E. Wilson. 


* * 


Our estimation of things will be seen in the 
diligence of our endeavors.—Richard Baxter. 


The big work of man is neither masonry, manu- 
facturing, nor merchandising. It is life itself. 
Incidentally, there are bricks to be laid, wood to 
be shaped, and goods to be sold; but these are 
only jots and tittles in the scheme of individual 
existence. The main thing is life itself —Richard 


Wightman. 
* * * 


Hard times are not coming, it’s merely easy - 
times that are going.—Business Language. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Fire broke out in the Middlesex Fells last fall. 
If it had burned on the surface the caretakers 
would have had no trouble. Day after day the 
men went home thinking that they had conquered, 
only to discover that the fire had been following 
dry roots and vegetable matter and would come 
to the surface several rods away from where it 
stopped burning on the surface. 

The same thing happens in business. Cus- 
tomers that buy one’s product or service are like 
the flames that can be seen by the fire fighters. 
The fire underground is the mouth-to-ear ad- 
vertising that is given one’s product or service 
by people who receive their impressions from the 
customers. ; 

Every customer or client is a living advertise- 
ment. Whether the copy is good or bad depends 
upon the quality of our product or service. We 
get what we give. 





* * * 


Over at the big plant of the United Drug Com- 
pany, my good friend, George C. Frolich, showed 
me a horn filled with the vilest-smelling stuff I 
ever encountered anywhere. 

“What in the name of heaven is that horrible 
stuff used for?” I asked. 

He laughed at the face I made. “What do 
you think we use it for?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“That stuff, which is worse than the worst Lim- 
burger cheese as a vile-smelling mixture, is used 
in our most delicate perfumes. Without it we 
would not be able to get those odors which the 
women love.” 

As I came away and thought of the people | 
have known, it came to me that what that evil- 
smelling stuff is to perfume, sorrow is to people. 

Sorrow gives to the natures of men and women 
a certain something which those whose lives have 
always been untroubled never possess. Sorrow 
is one of the richest gifts we receive. 

A man came in yesterday to tell me that he 
had lost his job. He tried to be a good sport but 
it was easy to see that he was very miserable. 
I knew something about the job he had held and 
even more about the company he had been with. 
My own feeling was the job was a good one to 
lose. I said this to my discouraged acquaintance. 
In a few moments his eyes lost their dulness, his 
face lit up, and he went away acting like a man 
who had received a promotion. Such is the magic 
of thought. He was no better off materially when 
he left than he had been when he came in. All 
that had happened to him was that his thinking 
had changed. Many men have to lose their jobs 
in order that they may find themselves. 
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PRACTICAL TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


This is the sixth of a series of instructive ar- 
_ ticles on the elements of advertising, by Herbert 
N. Casson. Mr. Casson is well known in this 
country as the author of “The Romance of Steel,” 
“The Romance of the Reaper,” “History of the 
Telephone” and many other books covering eco- 
nomic history. He is now editor of “The Effi- 
ciency Magazine,” one of the most popular busi- 
ness publications in Great Britain. 





to sell them; anybody can do that. You 
can pack your shop with customers and ruin 
yourself at the same time. 

The main thing is not just to attract a crowd and 
make a sale. Once this is clearly understood, it 
prevents many bad blunders in salesmanship and 
- advertising. 

The main thing is to sell at a profit. 


If you buy for 1/-, and sell for 1/1, that is 
not salesmanship at all. That is a deficient cost- 
keeping system and an eventual deficit. But if 
you buy for 1/- and sell for 1/4, that is good sales- 
manship and an eventual fortune. 

To overbuy—to sell two-thirds of the stock at 
a fair profit—to throw away the remaining third 
below cost at a sale—that is the usual thing. It 
is not good business and it is not good sense. 

Selling for the sake of selling helps nobody. 
It does not even help the public in the long run, 
as it breaks down the structure of trade and com- 
merce. 

There must be a profit, and in order to make 
this profit as large as possible, price should be 
mentioned least and last. 

There are several exceptions to this rule. The 
peddier with a pushcart in the slums, for instance, 
should talk price first and always. He is selling 
to the poor, and they are obliged to buy what is 
cheapest. A peddler who would talk quality 
would make a fool of himself. He would make 
his customers suspicious and they would leave 
him and go to another pushcart. 


— main thing in selling goods is not just 


Avoid Reputation for Cheapness 


The trader who has a small shop in a poor 
neighborhood should talk price. He is not ex- 
pected to have good merchandise. His apples are 
specky and his bacon is salty and his butter is 
rancid—it has to be, or his prices would be too 
high. : 

There is no such thing in business as the best 
goods at the lowest prices. The best goods are 
dear. They must always be dear. And while 
some shops may fool the public for a time, by pre- 
tending to combine high quality and low price, in 
the long run they are found out. 

In every town there are several really cheap 
shops. But the customer must take his chances. 
The goods are mostly odds and ends, picked up 
here and there. Shrewd customers often do well 
in these shops; but the average customer buys 
something he is soon afterwards sorry for. 

But it is not mere cheapness that builds up any 
business. Is it not true that the largest shop in 
every town has a reputation for being slightly 
dear? 

In general, it is best to advertise the 
DESIRABILITY of the goods, rather than their low 
price. 

A reputation for cheapness ts dangerous. 

How few business men realize that! 

If cheapness were so important, there would 
soon be nothing left but peddlers and pushcarts ; 
but Quality, in the end, conquers Cheapness. That 
is the testimony of civilization. The great bulk 
of our middle class buyers know very well that 
trash is dear at any price. They know that a gown 
for £6 that lasts 3 years, is cheaper than a gown 
for £3, that lasts one year. First cost is not what 





Talk Price Least and Last— 
Reputation for Cheapness 
Is Dangerous 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights 
Reserved.) 


determines the true cost of an article—all wise 
buyers know that. 

There is nothing so cheap as a really good ar- 
ticle—a typewriter, for instance, that lasts for 30 
years, or an engine that lasts for 40. The 
PRICE PER YEAR is the vital point. 

In all advertising, better get away from price as 
much as you can. 

Talk the goods. 

Talk the customers. 

Talk the service. 

There are all manner of talking-points other 
than price. There is quick delivery, or a generous 
credit policy, or money back, or the romance 
and desirability of the goods themselves. 

You can show that your goods are attractive— 
suitable—useful—durable—superior, in at least 
one point. 





F CHEAPNESS were so im- 

portant, there would soon be 
nothing left but peddlers and 
pushcarts. . 


QUALITY, in the end, conquers 
Cheapness. 


THE BEST GOODS are dear; 
and while some shops may fool 
the public for a time, by pre- 
tending to combine high quality 
and low price, in the long run 
they are found out. 











Merely to yell price is to make yourself a ped- 
dler and your shop a peddler’s cart. You may 
gain fifty poor customers, but you lose five rich 
ones. Net gain—nothing. 

Here you have one of the main reasons for 
advertising agencies; an agency enables you talk 
Quality in a more effective way. That’s really 
what an agency .is for, although many of them 
have forgotten it and are yelling price like a pack 
of amateurs. 

Let us carry the subject a step further. Is 
it not true that price is mental? Does not the 
conviction of cheapness depend mainly upon a 
knowledge and appreciation of the goods? 

Buyers themselves do not know values, it is 
generally true; they must be shown. Their idea 
of cheapness depends on what they know about 
the article, and their desire for it. Suppose, for 
instance, I am shown an oil painting. I am told 
the price—£10,000. Naturally I think, “How 
dear! How preposterous!” 

But I am told that the picture was painted by 
Rosa Bonheur. I am told that this picture is 
known by art critics in all countries. I am shown 
its fine technique and its harmonies, and finally I 
think, “Poof! £10,000! It is priceless!” 

That is why you must talk price least and last, 
because cheapness depends on the relation be- 
tween price and desirability. 

First show that the goods are desirable. Pic- 
ture them. Describe them. Throw on them the 
colored lights of language and art. 


Then, when you have put Quality high, men- 
tion Price. That is the technique of Salesman- 
ship and Advertising. 

It is generally a safe rule, in business and 
sport and everything else, that whatever green. 
horns do is wrong. The beginner has no skill; 
so, in this matter of price, you will find that 
amateur shop assistants and amateur advertising 
men always babble price. 

If you have the misfortune to be waited on in 
a shop by a new, untrained girl, ske will probably 
ask you—“What Price?” Then she will toss sey- 
eral articles on the counter and tell you the price 
quickly and insistently, as though that was all that 
needed to be said. In almost every shop, you'll 
find these wretched little price-tellers, who lose 
more customers than all the advertising gains. 

Price-telling is not Salesmanship; neither is it 
Advertising. It should come last. It is the apex 
of a pyramid built up of tact and persuasion and 
courtesy and display. 

PRICE SHOULD NEVER BE MENTIONED UNTIL 
THE CUSTOMER THINKS IT IS MORE THAN IT Is, 
That is a safe general rule. 

It is one of the puTiEs, as well as part of the 
TECHNIQUE, of an advertising man, to protect his 
client from the dangers and losses of a price-cut- 
ting policy. 

SALES MUST NOT BE MADE ON PRICE UNTIL 
ALL OTHER EFFORTS HAVE FAILED. 





Is Farmer Getting Square Deal? 
(Continued from page 190) 


covered only 60 to 75 per cent. of the industries 
of this country, whereas, because of the bad situa- 
tion of agriculture, 100 per cent. was recently cov- 
ered. Accordingly, the recovery of trade, owing 
to the absence of the support which we used to 
get from agriculture, is about 30 per cent. slower 
than in times past. 

What, then, are the remedies for this unsatis- 
factory condition? Manifestly, they are to extend 
a helping hand to the farmer in every possible 
way. The railroads are helping by reducing 
freight rates on farm products, and the banks 
have been helping by extending credits. But what 
is most needed is larger public buying of farm 
and food products. The most effective help is to 
lay in stocks of wheat, flour, potatoes, vegetables, 
cotton .goods, meats, and dairy products. All 
these things are dirt cheap, and in stocking up 
with them dealers and consumers will probably 
discover a profit in the helping hand that is ex- 
tended to the farmer. 

Indeed, any measure that stimulates production 
encourages thrift, re-employs labor, or reduces 
the prices of finished goods ready for consump- 
tion is a help direct or indirect to the farmer. At 
present he is obtaining less profit per bushel, per 
bale, and per pound than he did before the war, 
and yet he is paying 50 to 75 per cent. more for 
the machinery and merchandise he buys and about 
60 per cent. more for freight. 

More business activity, even at somewhat lower 
wages and prices, in the industrial sections would 
help not only the farmer, but also everybody else. 
In short, the remedy for the agricultural depres- 
sion and the best method of reviving general trade 
are one and the same thing. Both consist in sub- 
stituting thrift for extortion, in giving up the per- 
sistent effort to retain unearned war wages and 
prices, and in getting back to our pre-war policy 
of doing a big business at a moderate profit and 
giving everyone a chance to live within his means. 

The farmer has deflated completely. When the 
rest of us—including wage earners, dealers in 
finished goods, and transporters—deflate, there 
will be neither agricultural depression nor stag- 
nation of general trade. 
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When All Workers WORK There Will Be 


‘ribute the unstable position of the world’s 
trade to cyclical fluctuations of industry, the 
inevitable outcome of a world-war, the difficulties 
in connection with exchange rates, inflated prices, 
the wages problem, and innumerable other causes. 
That ‘hese causes exist, and that they have their 
natural bearing on the problem, is, of course, un- 
questionable. But at the same time there is yet 
another underlying, undermining cause at the 
back of trade difficulties and problems which are 
not merely peculiar to America, but which are 
affecting the industrial and commercial progress 
of every country that participated in the war. 
And that cause is simply this—that workers do 
not work as they used to. Let us be frank about 
it. It is no use deceiving ourselves or attempting 
to conceal unpleasant truths. The average work- 
er of to-day, not only in this country, but all 
over the world, is out for shorter hours and big- 
ger wages. 

There is a lot of talk, among extremists, of 
having been “work-slaves” in the past. By which 
they mean that the average worker’s life was 
mainly a matter of work. Well, supposing it was? 
Were we not happier and more prosperous in 
those days? Never in history has there been so 
much suffering and want in the world as there is 
to-day, and it is significant that never -in history 
has there been so much agitation and industrial 
unrest. The profound tragedy of it all is that 
never in history was there so vital a need for 
every ounce of energy, every ounce of productive 
power, every ounce of co-operation, in rebuilding 
the broken world, as there is to-day. 

In work only lies the salvation of the workers 
of the world; by work only may happiness and 


“ ‘LIDENTS of economics and sociology at- 





Work for All 


By E. E. Mannin 


prosperity be restored, for the nation and the 
individual alike. F 

In England, it has been estimated that hard 
and conscientious work on the part of every 
worker, manual laborer and clerk alike, together 
with industrial peace and speeded-up production 
for the next six months, would absorb the entire 
mass of unemployed. British trade is slowly but 
surely on the upward grade. British business men 
are talking good business in the belief that there is 
no lubricant so good for the wheels of business as 
optimism; a spirit of hope has crept throughout 
the community of British workers. They are 
determined to work out the solution of their 
industrial problem. 

And therein lies the remedy for America, and 
for every nation faced with problems of unem- 
ployment, trade-slumps, and under-production. 

In every office and workshop I would have em- 
blazoned in letters of flame—work Is SALVATION. 

And by work I mean full-time work, not half- 
time work. I mean that every manual worker 
or clerical worker, employer or employee, manag- 
ing director or junior stenographer, executive or 
office-boy, must work 60 minutes of each hour for 
a good eight-hour day—and then some, if need 
be. And in most cases there is a need. 

Work is salvation ; let us never forget that great 
truism. Good work benefits everybody, the em- 
ployer and the employee alike. Where men and 
women work hard and enthusiastically, trade 
moves, and keeps moving, always in the path 





of progress. A nation of half-time workers, work- 
ers who count the hours to knocking-off time, and 
the days until Saturday, with its half-day or whole 
day holiday, cannot progress; and a nation that 
does not progress harbors poverty and discon- 
tent. 

It is right that every worker, every man and 
woman in any calling, should get the best out of 
life. Happiness is the heritage of every human 
being; but happiness must be worked for. “As 
ye sow, so shall ye reap,” and slackness, and 
grumbling, and discontent never yet produced a 
harvest of happiness or prosperity. 

We are faced with grave issues—the whole 
world is faced with grave issues, and work is 
the only solution to the problem, the only remedy 
for our many ills. There are thousands of men 
and women in America, in Britain, and in other 
countries, only too anxious for work, clamoring 
for work, praying for work. Is it not tragic 
that those who have work do not put forth their 
maximum effort to so speed up trade that room 
is made for their suffering brothers and sisters 
outside in the streets? 

As soon as trade begins to boom, the unem- 
ployed problem begins to dissolve. It is surprising 
how often so obvious a fact is overlooked. It 
is up to every worker, whether man or woman, 
manual worker or clerk, employer or employee, 
to work harder now than they have ever worked 
in their lives, to put in 60 minutes to every hour, 
to abandon the clock-watching, ‘‘thank-God-it’s- 
Saturday” attitude, and by the sheer force of en- 
thusiasm, determination, and concentrated effort, 
to set the wheels of trade revolving, with ever- 
increasing speed. 

When all workers work, there will be work for 
all. 








Finds Faith in Workers Justified 
(Continued from page 187) 


street, and the posters on the billboards. In all 
probability, two years would cover his entire 
schooling. 

At all times he was on the lookout for some 
means of improving his condition. To drift with 
the children of the street was not to his liking. 
Early in the game he learned that good clothes, 
desirable surroundings, and an education were the 
open sesames to the companionship and oppor- 
tunities he craved. Fortunately, a small Sunday 
school opened in his neighborhood about this time 
and provided a wholesome vent for his boyish 
energy. Mr. Joyce says frankly that this was 
one of the best things that happened to him. He 
found supervised companionship in a suitable en- 
vironment, and, being reverent and impression- 
able, he drew lasting benefits therefrom. 

Until he was twelve, “Bill” Joyce sold news- 
papers, and then came his first opportunity for 
advancement., A merchant who had become in- 
terested through buying his papers offered him 
a job as cash boy. He was overjoyed to learn 
for the first time what it meant to be trusted. 
But, although he had advanced in the business 
scale, the income was decidedly less, and the two- 
dollars-a-week was insufficient to meet the de- 
mands at home. 

He next became a Western Union messenger. 
And the Grand Rapids office of the telegraph 
company being located next to Sweet’s Hotel, it 
was natural that young Joyce soon became ac- 
quainted with all the bell boys. Then, when op- 
portunity offered at the hotel, he went in as a 
page. The five-dollars-a-month-and-board looked 


very good to him and “the tips were very strong.” 
Tips, in those days, were given in appreciation 
of real service and effort, not as an obligation; 
so the boy’s quick mind and eager desire to serve 
brought him excellent returns. 

‘wo years later, the indoor work having af- 


fected his health, he joined a telephone gang, 
where he dug post holes, climbed poles, strung 
wires, and solicited business. At eighteen, he 
became manager of the exchange at Marshall, 
Michigan, and later was promoted to the manage- 
ment of the St. Paul and Minneapolis office of the 
Bell Telephone Company. 

One day William C. Beer, one of the pioneer 
surety bond men, came to see about having a 
telephone installed. Learning that Mr. Beer was 
connected with the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Trust Company, Joyce asked if it was a banking 
organization. 

“No, surety bonds,” replied his visitor. 

“What are surety bonds?” inquired the alert 
young manager. 


He was given full information. Later, meeting . 


Mr. Beer on the street, Joyce stopped him, called 
him by name, and inquired as to the progress of 
his business. Mr. Beer, a newcomer to the city, 
was so impressed by the cordiality of the young 
telephone manager that a pleasant acquaintance 
developed. 

Soon after, he informed young Joyce that he 
was going to leave St. Paul and open an office 
in New York, and asked if he knew a good man- 
ager for the western division. Joyce told him 
he would try to think of a good man, whereupon 
Mr. Beer said: “I know one now.” 

“Who is it?” asked Joyce. 

“ ‘Barney’ Joyce,” replied Mr. Beer. 

Mr. Joyce handled the western division until 
1904, when he was called to confer with the di- 
rectors. He was their largest producer, having 


over $80,000,000 out in bonds; but the company 


itself, through the errors of less shrewd pro- 
ducers and underwriters, was heavily in debt. The 
directors were so impressed with Joyce’s forceful 


‘ideas for straightening out the tangle that they 


requested him to take the presidency, saying that 
he was the only man they knew who could save 
the concern from bankruptcy. 


Mr. Joyce gave up an income of over $25,000 
a year in commissions and took the presidency at 
a salary of $10,000. His success is shown by 
the fact that in sixteen years the capital has been 
increased from $500,000 to $5,000,000; surplus, 
from $186,738 to $5,500,000; and annual busi- 
ness, from $800,000 to over $18,000,000, with 
over $25,000,000 resources. 

‘What has helped you to succeed more than any 
other one thing?” I asked Mr. Joyce. 

“Concisely,” he replied, “I would say: ‘Know 
the work you set out to perform and then do it 
better than any other persons ever did it before.’ 
It does not matter what the undertaking may be; 
what you want to do is to surpass the work of all 
predecessors. 

“There are altogether too many employees who 
simply wish for success and do not realize that 
they have to work for it. 

“Any job, be it large or small, calls for courage, 
confidence, and determination, and those three 
elements in any person’s makeup spell SUCCESS. 
Success comes from superior effort, not assur- 
ance; it comes from within, not from without; 
and it does not come from any preference of birth 
or environment, as some would have us believe.” 

“Real personal merit and hard, conscientious 
work are the things that always have won in the 
past and always will in the future. I wish I 
could impress upon every young man who is 
just starting out that his success depends entirely 
on himself. 

“There is another thought that I wish to em- 
phasize strongly (I speak as an employer with 
12,000 employees) and that is that the employees 
of to-day are the employers of to-morrow. I am 
speaking directly to employers when I say: ‘It 
is your duty to so guide and inspire your people 
that they may grow to be as wise, able, and re- 
liable as you are. That is an obligation you owe 
to your associates, your employees, and your- 
self.’” 
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Babsonis Reports 
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1922 
Investment Opportunities 


N the first of each year we 
O issue a booklet concisely 

describing the high grade 
securities—municipal, utility and 
industrial—which we own and 
offer to investors. 

Many of these offerings are Byl- 
lesby Securities, back of which is 
our own experienced engineering and 
management organization. 


Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten Payment Plan. 
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“Forbes” Presents Comprehensive, 
Hopeful Forecast for 
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balance for eleven months this year has 
approached $1,920,000,000, exports hav- 
ing totalled $4,190,000,000, and imports 


.$2,270,000,000. During the same period, 


however, we have received, on balance, 
from foreign sources, fully $638,000,000 
in gold. 

The 1922 Outlook 


Let us next speculate as to what 1922 
may bring. 

Some months ago, when many uncer- 
tainties and much pessimism prevailed, I 
ventured to predict that most things would 
work out better than feared, including the 
threatened railway strike, the Irish dead- 
lock, the Mexican situation, sterling ex- 
change, the security markets and thé rather 
scoffed-at conference on armaments. A 
responsible business leader, who could not 
but feel pessimistic, then wrote: “You 
must have great faith in God to be able 
to write the way you are writing at a 
time like this.” 

Well, events justified such optimism, and 
I continue optimistic over America’s pros- 
pects for 1922. 

It may not flatter our national pride to 
admit the fact, nevertheless, the fact is 
that conditions in the United States have 
been governed during the last seven years 
almost wholly by conditions abroad—when 
the declaration of war demoralized Eu- 
rope in 1914, demoralization broke out 
here; when industry, fanned by the war, 
boomed in Europe, industry also boomed 
here; and when the boom collapsed abroad, 
it collapsed here also. Therefore, any 
analysis of the outlook for this country 
must take into consideration the outlook 
for foreign affairs. 


Relief for Germany 

In my mind, Germany, with its con- 
stantly and outrageously swelling paper 
currency and its alarming national budg- 
etary deficit has been by far the most dan- 
gerous spot abroad. Personally, I am not 
convinced that occasion for grave concern 
has yet passed. Nevertheless, the general 
view in international financial circles now 
is that the reparation payments will be 
modified and Germany given a chance to 
apply drastic tax measures and to stop 
the overworking of her printing presses. 
What follows is based on the assumption 
that no major catastrophe will occur in 
Germany. 

Briefly, apart from Central and cer- 
tain parts of Southern Europe, foreign 
conditions warrant hopefulness. Britain, 
the mainstay of the trans-Atlantic coun- 
tries, is, despite many hard obstacles, set- 
ting her house in order most encouraging- 
ly. Russia has reached the point where 
new developments of importance can take 
only one direction, namely, towards the 
restoration of order and security. 

In the New World, improvement, un- 
spectacular but important, is in progress 
both north of us and south of us, starting 
with Mexico and stretching down through 
Central and South America. 


Conditions at Home 


At home there are many grounds, both 
sentimental and material, for expecting 
distinctly better times before 1922 has run 
many months. 

First, sentimental. 

The “moral slump” which followed the 
war and the rampant get-rich-quick con- 
duct alike by business concerns and work- 
ers, have gradually given way to a more 
salutary condition of mind and more rea- 
sonable action. We have been chastened. 
There is more readiness to give fuller 


value, both in goods and work. Economy 


reigns. 
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This saner attitude of mind, this modi- 
fication of intense selfishness and narrow- 
ness, has made possible the magnificent 
success of the world conference at Wash- 
ington. The war spirit and the war bit- 
ternesses have died away, and mankind is 
yearning for and groping towards peace. 
In the highest circles the results attained 
at Washington, including the limitation of 
naval armaments and the drawing up of 
the momentous Four-Power Treaty are 
regarded as important beyond computation. 

The prospects are that the world’s lead- 
ing international governmental and bank- 
ing interests will shortly gather in confer- 
ence to formulate financial and economic 
plans designed to lay foundations for ar- 
resting the currency and economic demor- 
alization in Central Europe, and to re- 
store means for carrying on international 
commerce in a broader and more business- 
like way than has been possible during the 
last two years. The obstacles are appall- 
ing. 


Exchange Rates Reflect Progress 


The phenomenal advance this month in 
sterling, in francs, in lira, in guilders, in 
pesetas, and other foreign exchanges, in- 
cluding marks, reflects the estimate placed 
by the world’s best minds on the value and 


importance of the progress made towards — 


world recovery. 

Turning to strictly domestic conditions, 
it may be best, for the sake of brevity, 
merely to outline in a sentence, prospects, 
as I see them, in each basic or important 
direction. 

Money is becoming so plethoric, and its 
rental rates so reasonable, that it is almosti 
a foregone conclusion that before long 
vast sums will be put to work by powerful, 
capable, ambitious, enterprising interests in 
launching new enterprises, in business ex- 
tensions and improvements, perhaps in bet- 
tering transportation facilities, in devel- 
oping new resources, in foreign projects, 
in foreign loans should greater stability 
be restored, and in diverse other ways 
which appeal to American men of brains 
and forcefulness and daring and vision. 
The growing necessity for putting idle 
money to work is a factor of the very first 
importance. It has a bearing, a basic bear- 
ing, upon the whole outlook for 1922. 


Era of Consolidations 


Already there are positive indications 
that we are entering a new era of indus- 
trial consolidations, to be followed in time 
by railway consolidations as prescribed by 
law. Mergers are either under negotia- 
tion or talked of in such industries as steel, 
copper, brass, oil, banking, motor-making, 
motion picture, car building, coal, express 
companies, etc. Monetary conditions are 
ripening for such activities, and when the 
recent and present enormous demand for 
the highest grade investments shifts round 
te semi-speculative and speculative securi- 
ties—as it is almost certain to shift—pro- 
moters doubtless will hasten to act. 

Just as 1920-21 have been years of divi- 
dend reductions and omissions, 1922, espe- 
cially in its second half, should prove a 
year of dividend resumptions and increases. 
This promises to facilitate the flotation of 
mergers and to stimulate activity in all 
directions. 

Agriculture, the most basic of our in- 
dustries, probably has passed the worst, 
although it is still suffering unduly. If 
the betterment in the international ex- 


changes should be maintained, and if the 


proposed economic conference accomplishes 
practical results, the effect upon Ameri- 
can grain, American cotton, American 

(Continued on page 205) 
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$5, "$5,500 Returns $550 Yearly 
| $1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


| Invested in an Established Finance 


Corporation 

Enjoying unusual confidence. 

—Well protected by stringent State 
Banking or Loan Laws. 

—Lending money on good security on 
the safest basis known to bankers— 
widely distributed loans. 

—Under strong management, with an 
enviable 8 years of proved 
value. 

—An opportunity to share in at least 
one-third of the large yearly profits. 

—Paying a total of ng te the bond- 
holders now and years past, 
and growing steadily with. the the selid 
expansion of its loan service In many 
States. 

—A combination of every ene the 
elements of security demanded wy the 
most conservative invester, a 
with it a large share of the profits. 


Over a Quarter Century of ve 
in finance and business management is 
behind our recommendation of this 
investment, 


Send for Cireular B-5 giving full details. 


Clarence Hodson & fh, 


OPEC! PECIALIZE 1 IN SOUND SECURITIES 
~ VIELDING AR VE THE "AGE 


26 Cortlandt St. New York 





































Making Money 
in Wall Street 


‘Topay’s. market offers many op- 

portunities to secure desirable 
stocks and bonds at sacrifice prices. 
Advances are practically inevitable. 


Careful selection is vital. We issue 
literature to aid investors in their 
choice and offer the facilities of our 
Monthly Instalment Plan to t 
not now in a position to make out- 
tight purchases of the securities 
they desire. 


Write today for special letter 
embodying imvestment recom- 


mendations and book describing 
our Monthly Instalment Plan. 


Ask for 111-F.M. 


DUNHAMe& 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Phones, Hanover 8300-16 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Railroads, 


Investment Issues, 


FORBES 


Public Utilities 


and Coppers Should Lead in 1922 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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aie cee sinner developments have 
had an increasingly large share in 
shaping sentiment. Acceptance of the 
Hughes naval plan; the four-power 
accord in the Pacific; the Irish treaty; 
and the progress of London reparation 
conferences have given great encour- 
agement to business and finance. The 
most direct result has been the impres- 
sive rise in sterling and francs; and this 
improvement in the foreign exchanges 
—hinging partly on prospects of greater 
leniency toward Germany in the exac- 
tion of reparation payments and partly 
on the belief that the arms limitation 
conference will lead to economic dis- 
cussions likely to bring about concerted 
efforts by the strong nations to restore 
financial stability in Europe—has taken 
the sting out of prophecies of European 
disaster. 


The market for investment bonds and 
stocks has continued its broad upward 
swing, rendered inevitable by the de- 
cline in money rates. Investment secu- 
rities may be thought of as at the end 
of the long arm of a lever, the fulcrum 
of which is sound investment worth, and 
the short arm of which is irresistibly 
drawn downward by falling money 
rates. And there are only two ways in 
which this movement may be checked: 
(1) by the addition of a great weight of 
new securities to the rising arm of the 
lever; (2) by effective resistance to the 
decline in money rates. One or the 
other—or both—are liable sooner or later 
to disturb the relation of power to 
weight, either stabilization or a tempor- 


_ ary reverse movement resulting. 


But, looking ahead, it seems likely 
that, since less money will be needed 
for raw materials, for new plant con- 
struction, and for wages in 1922, the 
main trend of money rates will continue 
downward. Therefore, high-grade bonds 
and preferred stocks, and securities of 
the lower grades which are at all relia- 
ble as interest or dividend-payers, should 
continue to work higher. 


Next to bonds and preferred stocks, 


‘the outlook seems to be clearest for 


railroad and public utility stocks. As 


’ compared with these two main groups, 


the total capitalization of the industrial 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
shrinks to insignificance ; what is favor- 
able for the railroad and public utility 
companies, therefore, will in the end 
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benefit all industry. Both these groups 
have long depended for their expansion 
upon new capital raised through the sale 
of bonds; so that the decline in the cost 
of new capital is a very important 
favorable development for them. 

A third group of stocks for which the 
outlook is brightening is the coppers. 
Increased earning power of public utili- 
ties—the largest users of the metal— 
and railroads—the largest potential 
users—is a sure indication of coming 
revival in demand for the red metal. 

And eventually the steel companies 
will feel the expanding needs of the two 
great groups of service corporations; 
although an incomplete price readjust- 
ment and the keener competition that 
will result from war-expanded plant 
capacity are liable to retard the restora- 
tion of profits to an attractive level. 

With regard to industrial stocks as a 
group the outlook is uncertain. Indus- 
trial companies have a hard row to hoe. 
They have a difficult price riddle to 
solve; they are finding it hard to reduce 
costs; competition both from home and 
from foreign sources threatens to be- 
come keener than for a number of 
years; and in general they must get 
down to a smaller profit basis, at least 
on the unit of production. That is why 
merger talk gains credence. 

Good preferred stocks, such as U. S. 
Steel, American Woolen, American Car 
& Foundry, National Biscuit, Wool- 
worth, American Locomotive, and a 
number of others should be bought to 
hold. Rails and public utilities whose divi- 
dends seem to be assured on the basis of 
results during recent months and which. 
therefore, are attractive for a long pull 
are .Atchison, Illinois Central, Southern 
Pacific, and Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
American Telephone & Telegraph, Con- 
solidated Gas, Pacific Gas & Electric, and 
North American. 

Among the speculative rails which 
should be particularly favored because 
of good earnings may be mentioned 
Colorado & Southern, Rock Island, 
“Nickel Plate,” Pere Marquette, St. 
Louis Southwestern, Texas & Pacific, 
and the “new” stocks of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. 

Specialties which should do better 
speculatively are Butterick Co., General 
Tank Car, Lee Rubber & Tire, Industrial 
Alcohol, International Motor Truck, 
and U. S. Realty & Improvement. 
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A 
1922 
Bull 
Market? 


All signs point to an 
increasingly active stock 
market and much higher 
prices for stocks of invest- 
ment calibre. 


We have prepared a review 
of the present market situ- 
ation, dwelling particularly 
on the outlook for the com- 
ing year. 


Copy will be sent gratis 
upon request for Bulle- 
tin FM-82. 








66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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An Ideal 
Investment Medium 


THE LIBERTY PLAN 


of Partial Payments 


Desirable listed and unlisted se- 
curities may be purchased under 
this plan upon making a small 
initial deposit and paying bal- 
ance in 


12 or 24 Months 


The initial payment gives you 
full control of the securities with 
privileges of selling out or pay- 
ing in full at any time. 


The purchaser receives all divi- 
dends and interest on income 
producing securities. 


Let us explain more fully 
about this plan. Booklet 
R-50 matled FREE on request 


Russell, Securities 
PORATION 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 

















Va DIRECT WIRE TO NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1892 


$200 DOWN and 
$40 and Less Each Month 


Ms any $1,000 Bond listed on the 
Y. Stock Exchange and selling 
aie. par. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO BUY 
GOOD BONDS 


Some of the very safest and most 
attractive investment bonds obtainable 
are now selling at bargain prices. 
These bonds are sure to advance in 
price as money rates work lower. 


OUR 
PARTIAL vAveane PLAN 


it possible to caer a of pres- 
ent low prices to build up a gilt-edged 
investment under very liberal terms of 
payment. 


Suggestions made upon request. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock E. 
enone ae Exchange 


10 State Street BOSTON 1 























Stock Options - 


Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 
PUTS and CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone Barclay 5216 














ART 
AYMENT 
LAN 


A 

Systematic 

Method of 
' Purchasing 


STOCKS—BONDS 
Yielding 6%—10% 


2 0 Months to Pay 


Ask for Booklet PP-10 


W. M. WALSH & CO. 


STOCKS—BONDS 


44 Broad Street 
New York City 

















Chesapeake 
& Ohio 


Dividends resumed. A description 
of this well known railroad prop- 
erty and the important features of 
its growth since organization to- 
gether with a brief history of its 
operations is contained in our 
Financial Review 
Gratis on request for “F.S.-55” 


THOS: COWLEY & (10 
Stocks and Bonds 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 ; 


FORBES 


WALL STREET POINTERS ~ 
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Wins Both Ways 


International Mercantile Marine has 
always been a difficult nut for the stat- 
isticians to crack. The war had not 
been going long before the company’s 
revenues demonstrated, contrary to the 
predictions of those best informed, that 
ships which had been earning more 
from passenger traffic than from freight 
could be readily adapted to the new 
needs. Then, when ocean freight rates 
and traffic began to drop off suddenly a 
year or so ago, the conclusion (also 
destined to be upset) was drawn that 
increased passenger business, already 
resulting from the influx of immigrants, 
would not replace losses in freight traf- 
fic. Sufficient is known, about earnings 
results for 1921 to permit the prediction 
that between $9 and $10 a share will be 
shown for the preferred stock. Such a 
result would not be quite up to the 
$14.40 earned in 1920, and it would be 
far from the $25 a share earned in 1919; 
but it would absolutely refute bear ar- 
guments and lead to the hope that the 
company may continue to earn enough 
from its large passenger business to 
insure the maintenance of preferred 
dividends. Some such reasoning has 
been back of the buying of Marine pre- 
ferred in recent weeks; and President 
Harding’s ship subsidy plan simply gave 
the bull side another strong card. 


“Katy’s” Earnings 


The “when issued” stocks of the re- 
organized Missouri, Kansas. & Texas 
system have been holding within a nar- 
row range, and probably not much may 
be expected from them until the reor- 
ganization has been carried out and the 
stockhclders who are not able to see 
the deal through and retain their new 
securities have had a chance to even 
things up. Eventually the new “Katy” 
stocks may be expected to measure up 
to the road’s very good earning power. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is one of the 
score or so of railroads which have 
been earning in excess of 6 per cent. on 
capitalization. For nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1921, net operating income was 
$6,601,000, against a deficit of nearly 
$4,000,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1920. There can be no doubt that 
such results hold the promise of divi- 
dend payments on the new preferred 
stock in the not too distant—for specu- 
lative purposes—future. M. K. & T.’s 
increased earning pewer has not gone 
unnoticed; the sole reason for the fail- 
ure of the stocks to reflect the higher 
rate of income has been the natural 
desire to steer clear of the reorganiza- 
tion, 


Discounting Dividends 


Getting above 28, the previous high 
point of the year—and something of a 
sticking point—Butterick Co. stock has 
shown such activity as to encourage the 
hope that it has gotten out of the period 
of accumulation and is due for a sub- 
stantial advance. Ample reason for 
higher prices is to be found in the good 
earnings and the. probability that divi- 
dends will be resumed before long. For 
the first half of 1921, owing largely to 
the great success of its new “Deltor” 
patterns, Butterick earned $4 a share on 
its capital stock; so that, if the pace is 
maintained, earnings for the year 
should total $8 a share. The company 
is in good shape financially; the only 
funded debt consists of real estate mort- 
gages totaling $762,500, and there are 


but 146,421 shares of $100-par-value 
stock outstanding—all of which should 
make for speculative confidence. 


Oil Equipment 


The General American Tank Car Cor- 
poration occupies a strong position in 
the equipment industry. It not only 
gets the benefit of the broad demand 
for its specialized product—tank cars 
for transportation of oil—but it also 
receives many orders for all-steel cars 
of various kinds and gets its share of 
the car repair business, both general 
freight equipment and tankers. Opera- 
tions have recently been reported at 
80 per cent. of capacity, perhaps a 
record for the equipment business this 
year, and large plant additions are con- 
templated. General American Tank 
Car owned, at the end of 1919, 9,441 
tank cars, as compared with 3,621 in 
1916, and the total of owned and leased 
cars operated was nearly 10,000 in 1919, 
against 4,292 in 1916. Based on the 
270,000 shares of no-par common’ stock 
outstanding Dec. 31, 1920, earnings for 
1920 were $5.11 per share, against $7.12 
in 1919. The equity value of the com- 
mon stock is not high, but the earnings 
outlook over a long-range view ‘seems 
to inspire optimism in those who are 
best informed, for, with little outside 
interest, the stock has managed to re- 
cover to a price which shows a yield of 
6 per cent. from the $3 annual divi- 
dend—and it is still 27 points under the 
1920 high—77. 


Hopes Disappointed 


A short-lived speculation recently en- 
gineered in Southern Railway stocks 
did not have behind it the right array 
of earnings figures, and consequently it 
led nowhere—except to disappointment 
for those who were misled into follow- 
ing the movement. It was rumored that 
dividends were about to be resumed on 
Southern Railway preferred. The ac- 
tual facts are that the road has been 
earning less than a third of the amount 
required to pay the full dividend on the 
5 per cent. preferred stock. For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1921, net 
operating income was only $7,196,000, 
against $12,570,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1920. Conditions in the 
South are showing signs of improve- 
ment, however, and next year the out- 
look should be much better. 


Industrial Alcohol 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol common 
broke to a new low following the pass- 
ing of the dividend. The bad news is 
all out now, and the stock has discount- 
ed, in all probability, the worst that the 
future is likely to hold. But, since 
neither the drop in price nor the volume 
of stock brought out as a result of the 
omission of payments satisfied the bears 
on the issue, gossip to the effect that 
the company was losing $100,000 month- 
ly was circulated—and promptly denied. 
As a matter of fact, sales have recently 
been on the increase, and the price of 
alcohol for industrial purposes has ad- 
vanced from 25 cents a gallon to 35 and 
40 cents a gallon. Alcohol is used so 
extensively in industry that the slow but 
definite improvement in general busi- 
ness could not but be reflected in the 
operations of the U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Company. 


Take Care 


Don’t get too bullish on Seneca Cop- 
per. 











DIVIDEND 
RESUMPTION 


Seventeen seasoned se. 
curities which have 
passed, reduced or de. 
ferred dividends are again 
on an ea g basis war. | 
ranting resumption of | 
dividends. Such action 
should cause these stocks | 
to seek higher levels, and | 
anticipation thereof should 
mean substantial profits 
as explained in our : 


BLUE BOOK 
SUPPLEMENT 


The Magazine for 
Investors and Traders | 


OUR CONSISTENT 
SAVINGS PLAN 


devised for those desirous 
of purchasing high grade | 
securities and paying for 
them from monthly say- 

A ings, offer unexcelled ad- 
Personal vantages. 


Brokerage 
Service 








Write, call or telephone | 
for particulars, also for 
copy of “The Blue Book 
Supplement.” It is free 
to those interested. 


Ask for F-1i. 


goa | 








Consolidated 
tock Exchange of New York | 


40 Exchange Place | 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bidg.. Broadway & 42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















RAYNOR 
NICHOLAS 


TRUESDFLY 


Members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York 


Titusville, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 
Bradford, Pa. Warren, Pa. 
Franklin, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Olean, N. Y. Carbondale, Pa. 


Albany, N. Y. Rome, N. Y. 


Independent Oils 


Latest edition of Independent 
Oils available upon request. This 
publication is compiled by the Gen- 
eral Service Corporation of New 
York and we believe is the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever 
issued. Worth preserving for ready 
reference. 


The Wall Street- Digest 


A weekly publication; out of the 
ordinary; policies ultra-conserva- 
tive; current happenings, latest de- 
velopments in important stocks and 
digest of market outlook of im- 
portant brokerage firms and the 
press. 


Ask for F-48 and receive a copy of 
both publications—no obligation. 


NEW YORK 
Uptown Downtown 
30 East 42nd St. 42 Broadway 
Vanderbilt 6671 Phones Broad 4183-7 
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Partial Payment Plan 
NEW TERMS 


To meet changed _ conditions, 
lower requirements have been 
adopted to further encourage the 
small investor to accumulate 
standard securities at low cost. 


Bena for booklet L-20. 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
“61 Broadway New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 
Steel Company Bonds Strongly Bulwarked by 
Accumulated Earnings 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


TEEL companies have laid away 

such substantial amounts of surplus 
earnings out of their large war profits 
that their bonds are among the most 
attractive of the whole industrial bond 
list. 

The better mortgage securities of 
these concerns have little or nothing to 
fear from even a fairly long period of 
depression. In addition to their well- 
bulwarked position, most of these 


are redeemable at 105 and interest on 
any Feb. 1 for the sinking fund. 
The Lackawanna Steel Company has 
reduced its funded debt, including that 
of subsidiaries, nearly $20,000,000 since 
1914, placing the outsanding securities 
in a much stronger position than be- 
fore the war. In 1920, bond interest 
was earned nearly five times over. Since 
the conversion privilege carried by the 
5s of 1950 expires next February, it 











Steel Bonds for Investment 


Bethlehem Steel Ist and ref. 5s...... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron gen. 5s........ 
Lackawanna Steel Ist cons. conv. 5s.. 
Midvale Steel conv. s.f. 5s............ 
Republic Iron & Steel s.f. 5s.......... 
iW. Ss. Steel 2a Bea 68. 36.656. .c6 census 
Illinois Steel deb. 4%4s...............06- 
ee ee. et. or 


Income 

Price Return 
Maturity About * % 
1942 89 5.6 
1943 83 6.0 
1950 84 1/2 5.9 
1936 83 1/2 6.0 
1940 93 5:3 
1963 99 1/2 5.0 
1940 86 52 
1952 95 1/2 $2 








securities are protected by sinking 
funds which operate to reduce the 
floating supply, and many of them are 
redeemable at substantial premiums. 

This latter feature has particularly 
interesting possibilities in the case of 
bonds of Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 
At the close of its 1920 year the Steel 
Corporation had cash and marketable 
securities of $274,881,379, as compared 
with about $64,000,000 in 1914. At the 
same time net working capital has in- 
creased from $227,000,000 to $545,625.- 
269. The corporation is now in a posi- 
tion where it might be good policy to 
retire some of the subsidiary bonds out 
of surplus quick assets which may not 
for a time find full employment in the 
ordinary channels of its business. 

Two of the bonds in the list here- 
with, the Illinois Steel debenture 4 1/2s 
and the Indiana Steel Ist 5s, are call- 
able at 105 and interest. Both these is- 
sues are guaranteed unconditionally as 
to principal and interest by the Steel 
Corporation. They are substantial in- 
vestments. The Steel Corporation 2d 
lien, sinking fund 5s are redeemable at 
110 and interest, which is rather too 
high to permit of hopes of redemption 
en bloc. They have always been given 
a high investment rating, however, and 
in the past it has been the policy of the 
corporation to regularly invest its sur- 
plus funds in these securities. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company first 
and refunding 5s, which may now be 
bought to return 5.6 per cent., were part 
of the pre-war funded debt, and they 
are now very strongly secured by earn- 
ing power and physical assets. They 
are a mortgage upon the entire pro- 
erty, now owned or hereafter acquired 
(except a few parcels of real estate), 
subject to the purchase money 6s and 
the first extension 5s. They are guar- 
anteed principal and interest by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron has gradually 
been getting its properties into better 
condition, and this process has been 
helped considerably by the conserva- 
tive dividend policy of its directors. 
The general 5s, of which only $5,160,- 

are outstanding, are secured by a 
mortgage on the entire property, and 


is no longer a market factor. The 
bonds are a direct obligation of the 
company, secured by a first mortgage 
on the Pekin limestone lands, near Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and a second mortgage on 
the manufacturing plant at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., subject to the first 5s. 
They are also a first lien on the capital 
stock of the Ellsworth Collieries and a 
second lien on about 90 per cent. of the 
capital stock of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company of Pennsylvania and 
other stocks. 


The Midvale Steel convertible sink- 
ing fund 5s are a direct obligation of 
the company, secured by deposit of all 
the capital stock of the Cambria Steel 
Co. acquired or to be acquired. The 
conversion privilege is not attractive. 
Midvale has developed a rather sub- 
stantial earning power, and after five 
years of operation has reported a profit 
and loss surplus of $60,000,000, as 
against only $18,600,000 at the close of 
the first year. Total interest require- 
ments were earned fully five and one- 
half times over in 1920. 


Republic Iron & Steel sinking fund 
5s are the only mortgage security of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, with 
the exception of a small amount of 
subsidiary company bonds outstanding. 
They are a first mortgage on all its 
property now owned or hereafter ac- 
quired, being subject to only $234,000 
bonds of the Martin & Paine Coal Com- 
pany. It is provided in the mortgage 
that the net quick assets shall at all 
times equal at least 40 per cent. of the 
amount of bonds outstanding. 





Rubber Stocks 


The recent sharp advance in crude 
rubber prices, resulting from indications 
that the 1921 output will be only about 
half that of 1920, has attracted favorable 
attention to the rubber stocks. Here is 
the way the rubber and tire stocks stand 
now as to prices: 


High Low Now 

1920 1921 About 
Ajax Rubber ...... 89 16 20 
Kelly-Sprinfield ...152 33 43 
Lee Rubber & Tire. 39 18 29 
U. S. Rubber....... 144 41 65 
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The Multi Unit Map System 





Multi-Unit Map System in the offices of Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


‘“‘Now we'll have these facts out 
where we can see them’”’ 


Don’t bury your sales reports and statistics in filing cases 
and cabinets. Put them on washable maps where you can have 
them constantly before you— a graphic picture of your territory 
that will show you at a glance just what your distributors, 
dealers, salesmen, agents, etc., are doing. 


The constant, daily use of the Multi-Unit Map System will 
enable you 


—to check up on salesmen’s calls. 

—to route sal ically. 

—to see where you have adequate distribution, and where more 
dealers are required. 

—to tell where your goods are selling, and where some extra work 
with the dealers is necessary. 

—and in various other ways to keep your hand on the pulse of 
business in every nook and corner of your territory. 





The washable surface of these large scale business maps per- 
mits the changing of marking as often as necessary, thus 
enabling you to record the daily changes in conditions. Use 
a sponge or damp cloth for removing ink or water color, and 
art gum for crayon marking. The maps are mounted on heavy 
compo board, which is the ideal mounting for the use of colored 
map tacks. 

The Multi-Unit Map System may be had in various sizes and styles 
to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. There is a 
single unit fixture, which displays two maps. There is a thirty-wing 
canopy-covered, electric-lighted outfit which displays sixty maps. And 
between these there are several other fixtures among which you are 


sure to find the very one you need in your office. Send for Multi-Unit 
Catalog C. 


We also make state maps, county maps, city maps, road maps, pocket 
maps, etc., and map equipment of all kinds. Special maps, graphic 
charts, blueprints, etc., mounted. Whatever your map requirements, we 
can supply them. Fill out the coupon below. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY — 


Map Makers Since 1885 


CHICAGO: HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK: 
107 North Market St. INDIANAPOLiS 119 Nassau St. 
Address Dept. C-12, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Map Co., Dept. C-12, Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 

Our territory comprises the following statesS...........ccsccsccccecccccccccccsccceece 
Snhae eines oan ehb bamanheas tatnbeabnaneeat ena adiahieb ini Tell us all about washable 
maps and how they can help us sell more goods. 

Firm vaaaleh akdoobenes oes non bbeyapend thee hhee bbe Mendasbbesadaebaestees eeakbeeehakaasashesd 
iy GhUbRdndcknnsseesetecsstheseatiawbaseeeeaion pibkes shpubataeareScdeendebalewhbuaeeecenn 
CE Gd vc binds s0sccaseoachahouieteedaneds ES: cxnnccccdovhsdetacncedy® Debaaseetenss 
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O counselled a wise old Scot who had wit- 

nessed many saplings reach the fullness 

of mature beauty. Living, a tree adds to the 

richness of life. Fallen, it is privileged to 

enter into the building of a home, a fine book, 

an admirably designed table, or serve as an 
humble carrier of goods. 


“Only God can make a tree”—but any man 
may plant one. More power to the reforesta- 
tion movement, which will make available an 
increasing supply of wood, sorely needed for 
this and succeeding generations. 


The manufacturers who convert lumber 
into paper, building material, furniture, ships, 
boxes and ten thousand other useful forms 
recognize The National Shawmut Bank as 
an old established institution which heartily 
welcomes opportunity to be of assistance. 


Many great shipments of lumber from the 
forests of Maine and Canada, as well as 
mahogany, teak, ebony and other imported 
hard woods, are financed through this bank. 
Where great distances separate the shipper 
from the receiver, Shawmut’s world wide 
representation insures that all financial 
transactions will be under our constant 
supervision to insure accuracy and speedy 
transmission. 


When your hands are idle 
—plant a tree 





Shippers and buy- 
ers of lumber, 
also interested 
banks, are invited 
to use Shawmut’s 
facilities, 


The NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


- $3.00 
- $8.00 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 





Labor and Wages 








EACEFUL picketing in labor dis- 

putes is lawful, but where such 
picketing involves methods leading to 
intimidation and obstruction, no mat- 
ter how lawful the announced purpose, 
it becomes illegal and may be restrain- 
ed by court injunction, the United 
States Supreme Court held in a case 
involving a construction of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust law which restricts the use 
of the injunction against organized 
labor. 





Notices of wage reductions approxi- 
mating in some cases 30 per cent. will 
be sent out soon by the Eastern rail- 
roads. At the same time the roads will 
announce dates for conferences with the 
employees concerning the new rates of 
wages. The proposed cuts will affect 
more than 750,000 workers. 





Forty-five thousand union workers 
employed in packing plants throughout 
the country have gone on strike in pro- 
test against wage reductions averag- 
ing 10 per cent., authorized by plant 
assemblies under the shop representa- 
tion plan in the packing industry. 
Serious rioting by strikers and their 
sympathizers has broken out in Chicago 
and other western packing centres. The 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations has 
threatened to declare ‘marital law in Kan- 
sas City unless order is maintained. 
Representatives of the five large packers 
have refused mediation, and state that 
positions made vacant by the strikers will 
be filled. 





Delegates representing 125,000 anthra- 
cite mine workers will assemble on Jan- 
uary 17 at Shamokin, Pa., to formulate 
wage demands and working conditions 
covering the hard coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. The demands adopted, which, it is 
declared by union leaders, will include 
wage increases, a shorter work-day, the 
closed shop, and many other changes, will 
then be referred to the international con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers, to 
be held in Indianapolis in February, for 


approval. At that time the bituminous 
mine workers will also submit their 
demands. 





Garment workers now on strike in 
New York City are planning to sue 
employers for wages lost. The action 
is to be taken on the ground that the 
manufacturers broke their contract 
with the union. 





The principal features of the new 
working rules promulgated by the 
Railway Labor Board to supplant the 
national agreement on shop crafts made 
during Federal control are the recogni- 
tion of the “open shop,” the classifica- 
tion rules, which were made elastic, 
and hereafter will permit members of 
certain crafts to do minor jobs previ- 
ously done by members of other 
crafts, and provision for the representa- 
tion of minorities who may have 
grievances. Economies in operation and 
increased efficiency under the new rules 
are estimated at $50,000,000 yearly by 
the Labor Board. About 450,000 shop 
workers are affected. 





The American Federation of Labor is 
to be opposed by a new federation of 





Business Men 


independent unions and groups to be 
known as the United Labor Council of 
America. The official call for a genera} 
convention in New York, on Jan. 7, 8 
and 9, has been issued by the proyj. 
sional executive committee and a num. 
ber of local unions. The labor 
organizations outlawed by the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor, and which 
have been asked to join the movement, 
claim a membership of more than 1. 
000,000. “One big union,” is the ultimate 
aim of the new organization. 





That the Electrical Workers’ Union 
No. 3, New York, collected $250,000 a 
year in dues from non-union workers 
who received permission to work from 
week to week, is the charge made by a 
worker before the Lockwood Commit- 
tee. The committee is now investiga- 
ting to what extent the high cost of 
housing construction is due to the in- 
efficiency of labor. 





Notice has been served on approxi- 
mately 22,000 employees of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad that 
the management intends to make a 
reduction in wages ranging from 12 to 
42 per cent. 


The Pierce Oil Corporation an- 
nounces it will shortly put into effect 
a profit-sharing plan for its employees 
similar to those now in operation among 
many of the larger industrial concerns. 





A decision expected to cut nearly 
$1,000,000 annually from the payrolls of 
New England railroads was handed 
down by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board when it readjusted the 
hourly rate for clerical forces, identi- 
cal for men who work six days and 
those who work seven days a week. 





Railroads 





UT of the total of 203 Class 1 

roads, the reports of 199 to the bu- 

reau of railway economics show net 

earnings for October of $105,196,283, 

the largest figure in many months, but 

only 5.4 per cent. on the railroad prop- 
erty involved. 





Voluntary proposals for a 10 per cent. 
decrease in freight rates on practically 
all farm, range, and orchard products 
in the United States, outside of New 
England, were accepted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mission repealed all of its outstanding 
orders which would interfere and au- 
thorized the railroads to establish and 
maintain a lower schedule for a trial 
period of six months. 





Attorney-General Daugherty has an- 
nounced that he will conduct a personal 
investigation of the N. Y. New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 





Federal Judge K. M. Landis issued @ 
temporary restraining order preventing 
the United States Railway Labor Board 
from issuing a decision against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the recent 
shop controversy. 
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Washington 


HE Federal budget for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1923—the first 
to be compiled—shows estimated ex- 
penditures of $3,505,754,727, a decrease 
of $462,167,639 as compared with the 
fscal year 1922, and a reduction of $2,- 
032,285,962 from 1921. The largest single 
item is $975,000,000 interest on public 
debt, only $25,000,000 less than total 
Government expenses before the war. 
The estimate for the army and navy is 
$301,636,107, a reduction of $66,305,299 
as compared with 1922, and $956,352,- 
741 as compared with 1921. The navy 
estimate of $431,754,000 does not take 
into account possible reductions 
through arms limitation. 





Representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan have 
agreed upon a treaty designed to pre- 
yent waft over Far Eastern and Pacific 
questions. The four cardinal points 
covered by the treaty are: 

First—It fixes territorial integrity in the 
region of the Pacific, each of the powers be- 
ing bound not to attack the territory of any 
other. 

Second—It provides that if the vital inter- 
ests of any of the powers in the Pacific are 
menaced it will be morally required to con- 
sult the other powers before taking action. 

Third—It provides that in case of disagree- 
ments between any two of the contracting 
parties the other two powers will be asked 
to mediate and arbitrate. 

Fourth—It provides for the abolition of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which ends with the 
exchange of ratifications of this new treaty. 


A reservation offered by the United 
States and accepted by the other Powers 
provides that “the treaty should not affect 
the American policy toward mandates nor 
cover any question within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any power. 

Ratification by the various govern- 
ments is necessary before the treaty be- 
comes effective. 





By the terms of another treaty between 
this country and Japan the United States 
is to have the same opportunities and 
privileges as Japan. in all that relates to 
cables and wireless service on the Island 
of Yap. 





Indications now are that the Washing- 
ton conference will have completed its 
work before the end of the year. Japan, 
it is understood, has agreed to the 5-5-3 
ratio in the naval limitation plan. 





President Harding, in his first annual 
message to Congress, declared that: 


Further reductions in taxation may be 
enacted as a result of the budget system, 
assisting in rigid economy. 

The early enactment of a “permanent” 
tariff is necessary for stabilization of in- 
dustry. 

Means should be found for preventing 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts and the like 
through establishment of a code of prac- 
tices in industrial disputes and tribunals 
for adjudications, with public interest 
uppermost. 

America should aid the starving in 
Russia by sending them 10,000,000 bushels 
of outs and 1,000,000 bushels of grain 
seed. 

Tax-exempt bonds should be prohibit- 
ed by a constitutional amendment. 

Failure to act on the Foreign Debt Re- 
funding Bill would leave the executive 
branch of the Government impotent to 
dea! with the urgent need for readjust- 
ment of the foreign debt. 

The remedy of the farmer’s condition 
lies in distribution and marketing. En- 
couragement should be given to co-oper- 
ative marketing. 





Funding of the $11,000,000,000 debt 
owed the United States by foreign Gov- 
etnments into obligations maturing not 
later than June 15, 1947, and bearing 
interest at a rate of not less than 5 per 
cent. would be authorized under the 
Funding bill as finally approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


Further revision of the tax laws, with 
a reduction of the maximum income 
surtax rate to 20 or 25 per cent. and ad- 
justment of the rates on business pro- 
fits and estates, is suggested by Secre- 
tary Mellon in his first annual report. 





An investigation of the dyestuffs indus- 
try has been voted by the Senate. 





Commerce and Shipping 











EPRESENTATIVES of ten of the 
leading railroads, at a hearing be- 
fore the Committ: e on Interstate Com- 
merce of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
agreed to abrogate agreements with 
foreign shipping companies giving them 
preference in freight shipments. It is 
estimated that in 1920 2,500,000 tons of 
freight were interchanged between 
American railroads and foreign shipping 
firms, both for inward and outward 
bound traffic and cargoes. 





In the first nine months of 1921 car- 
goes totaling 7,912,737 tons passed 
through the Panama Canal, or more 
than 200,000 tons in excess of any one 
year during the war. In 1919 the total 
was 7,468,167, and in 1920, 11,236,119 tons. 





Terms and conditions to be included 
in all export bills-of-lading issued by 
railroads for through transportation in 
connection with ocean carriers were 
prescribed in a formal decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





President Harding is reported to be in 
favor of creating a subsidy for Ameri- 
can shipping as a means of keeping the 
American flag on the high seas. A con- 
crete plan is said to have been formu- 
lated by the Shipping Board which will 
be presented to Congress in a special 
message by President Harding in the 
near future. The plan would provide 
that at least one-half of all immigrants 
be carried in U. S. vessels. 





Prices 











HE Independent Petroleum Mar- 
keters’ Association is charged with 
agreeing to maintain prices and selling 
practices established in California by 
the Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia in a report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Thé commission reported 
that Los Angeles officials of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company were notified “prompt- 
ly” by a member of the marketers’ 
association of understandings and agree- 
ments relative to price maintenance 
within that association “thereby plac- 
ing the Standard in a better position 
to know when a new price advance 
would be followed.” The commission 
asserted that records since 1915 dis- 
closed that the Standard’s prices in 
California had been followed generally. 





A valuation of $1.48 a barrel is placed 
on November shipments of light crude 
oil from Mexico by the Mexican Treas- 
ury Department. The 10 per cent. tax 
placed on this valuation means an ex- 
port tax of 14.84 cents per barrel on 
the light crude exported during the 
month, compared with 10.77 cents dur- 
ing October. 





Prices realized at the Government 
auction of wool in Boston this month 
showed advances of 20 to 25 per cent. 
over last month. Two hundred and 
fifty lots of wool, totaling 7,000,000 
pounds, were sold. 


FORBES 





,the northern provinces. 


Other Important Items 








| iaplsinvenee- on Liberty Bonds held by 
corporations is exempt from the cor- 
poration income tax of the new Revenue 
Law, under a formal ruling issued by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 





Toy buying this year is reported to 
be on a larger scale than. last. year, 
with a big demand for the more ex- 
pensive articles. Large toys of Ameri- 
can make have declined less in price 
than foreign products, which are from 


20 to 50 per cent. cheaper than last . 


year. 





- Gold held in the United States as of 
Dec. 1 totalled $3,545,121,101, which con- 
stitutes 44 per cent. of the world’s gold 
monetary stock, estimated at $8,000,000,- 
000. The Federal Reserve system on 
Nov. 30 held gold reserves totalling 
$2,849,397,000, or a little more than 80 
per cent. of the country’s gold stock. 





The Department of Agriculture’s final 
estimate of cotton production this year 
places the total at 8,340,000 bales, or more 
than 1,800,000 bales in excess of the pre- 
liminary estimate in October. Produc- 


* tion last year was 13,439,603 bales. Cotton 


ginned prior to December 1, as announced 
by the Census Bureau, amounted to 
7,640,879 running bales. 





The Philippine Islands should remain 
in their “present general status” until the 
people “have had time to absorb and 
thoroughly master the power already 
in their hands,” General Leonard Wood, 
now Governor General, and W. Cam- 
eron Forbes, former Governor General, 
say in a report to President Harding, 
based on their six months’ study of con- 
ditions. 





The Committee on Patents of the 
New York County: Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion has passed a resolution calling 
upon Congress to remedy present con- 
ditions in the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Over 57,000 inventions, it is said, 
are now lying in the Patent Office await- 
ing examination. 





Commercial failures during Novem- 
ber numbered 1,988, according to Dun’s, 
an increase of 16 per cent., compared 
with October and the highest monthly 
total of the year. 





The Standard Oil Company has ob- 
tained concessions from the Persian 
Government for oil rights in five of 
A British and 
also a Russian concern, however, are 
planning to contest the right of the 
Standard Oil to operate the field. 





The Groton Iron Works, a Charles 
W. Morse shipbuilding plant, with yards 
at Groton and Noank, Conn., went into 
the hands of a receiver when Federal 
Judge Thomas accepted a petition filed 
by James Swan, president of the com- 
pany. 





A plan for the merger of a number 
of independent steel companies is un- 
derstood to be nearing completion. The 
combination, which will rank second to 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, is said to 
include the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co., Inland Steel Com- 
pany, and the Steel & Tube Company 
of America, with an aggregate capitali- 
zation of about $350,000,000. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Dillon, Read & Co. 
are expected to handle the financial 
phases. 
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Then why try to reach people by mail 
without an Addressing Machine? And 
why be satisfied with less than. the 
simplest, speediest, most economical 
system? 
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These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
resses. 


No moretedious copying—no more duplication 
of effort—if you use these cards, for listing and 
indexing the names and addresses of your 
customers and should-be customers, 























Elliott Index Cards come in 8 different colors. 
You can write or print on their fibre frames and 
file them away just like any other efficient 
index card. Then, in the Elliott ADDRESS- 
PRESS, these same cards will address your 
circulars, form letters, statements, etc., for- 
ever after. 























Each turn of the crank sends a card through 
the ADDRESS-PRESS and automatically prints 
a different address each time;—60 per minute. 
These addresses cannot be distinguished from 
typewriting, because— 


























Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Index-, 
Address Cards right in your own office by. 
anyone—on any standard typewriter. Easiest 
thing in the world to keep mailing lists “alive” 
and on the job, no matter whether they consist 
of 700 or 7,000,000 names. 








Send tor our Free Book **Mecka 


The Elliott Co. 
150 Albat 


v St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pie Dine Watchinan 


Saved the Papers 


After a desperate struggle, he overpowered the thief. The 
papers were safe. But—in checking up—the owner noticed 
that a certificate he had put away and had almost forgotten 
had lost considerable value. The paper was safe, but the 
money it represented was not. 


This cannot happen if you are a subscriber to the Brookmire 
Economic Service. List your holdings with us—make us the 
watchman. We never miss reminding you when conditions 
warrant buying, selling or shifting. Investigate. Write to 
Department S today. 
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for OLFIN*TE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 
The Onginat System of forecasnng from Econome Cycies 











Investors in Oil Securities ! 


Do you know about the greatest 
Independent of them all 


THE TEXAS COMPANY? 


It will be of advantage to you to find out some of the 
new and exclusive facts brought out in an exhaustive 
investigation just completed by FORBES FINAN- 
CIAL RESEARCH— 


How did the company take advantage of last 
summer’s depression in the oil industry? 


How is it preparing to cope with the strongest 
competition of its career? 


Has it taken timely steps to insure its crude 
oil supply for years ahead? 


What are the prospects for cash dividends and 
“melons” in future? 


The way to be informed on these and a host of other points, 
and to put yourself in a position to judge of the present value 
and future prospects of the stock, is described fully in our 
new free booklet, which contains a large size 


ADJUSTED STOCK-PRICE CHART 
A valuable record for future reference 
—_. BOTH SENT FREE WITH THIS COUPON _ _ 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock from 1914 to date, together with full particulars about your report 
on the company. 

Yours truly, 


Forbes 12-34-31 
BONED: piotiiiccosintesetesscstce Didi SARE Anconntenehicdsncterconsbenstueesmnasagaahabubace 


The Treasury Department announces 
that the United States will probably be 
represented by an agent of the Federal 
Reserve Board at an international gath- 
ering to be held soon in Paris or Lon- 
don to consider means to prevent the 
violent fluctuations of exchange rates 
when reparation payments are made. 


Application for a receiver for the 


Globe Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
of Maryland, has been made. The lia- 
bilities are estimated at $3,500,000; 
assets, $1,500,000. 


The City of New York is offering at 
public sale $55,000,000 50-year corpo- 
rate stock bearing 4% per cent. inter- 
est. The new issue will replace short 
term obligations issued during the war. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works re- 
cently loaned the Argentine Govern- 
ment $13,000,000, all of which is to be 
spent in this country for railroad equip- 
ment. Contracts for the entire amount 
have already been placed with Baldwin 
and the Standard Steel Car Company. 


For the first time since the Govern- 
ment began the sale of railroad equip- 
ment trust certificates western financial 
interests have taken blocks of the securi- 


eral of the War Finance Corporation 
through which the sales were arranged, 
says: “Western purchases indicated 
that the general improvement in 
money market conditions is following 
precedent and is gradually moving 
westward. It means there will be a bet- 
ter market for farm mortgages in the 
not distant future, and that the agri- 
cultural sections will soon begin to feel 
the benefit of improving financial con- 
ditions.” Total sales to date are placed 
at $132,910,000. 


The development of a superpower sys- 
tem for the region between Boston and 
Washington, to save producers of elec- 
tric power more than $510,000,000 a year 
by 1930, and to make possible the elec- 
trification of 19,000 miles of railroads in 
the Eastern States, was discussed by 
2,000 members of the American Society 


-of Mechanical Engineers at their annual 


meeting. A survey by the society shows 
that 96,000 plants could be benefited by 
a centralized electric system. 


The U. S. Shipping Board announced 
that twenty steamers would be offered 
for sale to purchasers who will agree 
under bond to install Diesel equipment. 
Conversion of a 10,000-ton vessel would 
cost $500,000. The ships will be offered 
on an “attractive basis.” 


The latest report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on _ eco- 
nomic conditions finds that opportuni- 
ties for employment are becoming more 
numerous, especially in the Eastern 
states. While at the beginning of the 
President’s unemployment conferénce 
the number of unemployed was 3,500,- 
000, the latest Government figures are 
about 2,000,000. The cost of living, on 
November 1, was 63.8 per cent. above 
the July, 1914, base. While prices of 
manufactured articles are generally be- 
low the peak, they are still from 25 
to 120 per cent. above the 1914 level, 
due to continued high labor costs,. high 
taxes, and high costs of transportation. 


New construction in the first ten 
months of this year nearly equals con- 
struction for the whole of last year, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
total for this period, based on reports 
from forty-four important cities, is 


placed at $603,000,000. 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., Director-Gen- . 
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a 
HE long negotiations between Great 
Britain and Ireland have fina!ly re. 
sulted in an agreement under which 
Ireland is given the title of the Irish 
Free State and will enjoy the sam- stat- 
us as Canada and other British domin. 
ions. Ulster is given the option of 
joining or withdrawing from the new 
state. Absolute freedom regarding tar- 
iffs and the right to maintain a military 
defense force is granted. The question 
of allegiance, which up to the last mo. 
ment threatened to wreck the negotia. 
tions, was surmounted by permitting 
the members of the Irish Parliament to 
swear allegiance to the constitution of 
the Irish Free State and “faithfuiness 
to his Majesty the King. 


The orgy of speculaticn in German 
stock and commodity markets, caused 
by the precipitate decline in the value 
of the mark, culminated, on December 
1, in the worst financial panic ever ex- 
perienced in Germany. A spectacular 
rise in the mark, based on reports of 
a moratorium and a modification of the 
reparations program caught thousands 
of small speculators taking their ini- 
tial “flyer.” Stocks were thrown on 
the market in great volume and leading 
issues declined from 20 to 40 per cent. 


. Widespread and serious rioting which 

started during a great demonstration 
against the high cost of living held in 
front of the Parliament Building in 
Vienna resulted in injuries to 400 per- 
sons and damage estimated at $0, 
000,000. It was the most lawless demon- 
stration in the history of the city. 


Canada’s trade with the United 
States for the twelve months ended 
October 31 shows a heavy falling off. 
Imports from the United States amount- 
ed to $609,057,273, compared with 
$923,622,912 in 1920, and $713,473,253 in 
1919. Exports to the United States to- 
taled $392,056,018, compared with $530,- 
145,343 in 1920 and $439,200,249 in 1919. 
Total imports amounted to $859,626,267, 
against $1,339,639,454 the preceding year, 
and $902,359,138 in 1919. Total exports 
were $926,654,122, against $1,228,820,581 
in 1920, and $1,197,342,807 in 1919. 


A New York group of bankers has 
submitted a proposal to the Argentine 
Government for a loan of $50,000,000. 


Buyers’ strikes have plunged Japan 
into business stagnation that daily is 
becoming more serious, says a report 
to the Department of Commerce. Deal- 
ers still are exacting high prices, and 
the people are refusing to buy, except 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


British prices at wholesale fell 28 
per cent. during November, according 
to the ‘Economist” as compared with 4 
decline of 68 per cent. during October. 
The general level of prices has n0w 
fallen more than 46 per cent. below the 
peak of March, 1920, and stands 66 per 
cent. above the pre-war average. 


The United States has accumulated 
an unfunded international balance of 
approximately $4,000,000,000 since the 
signing of the armistice, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. This repre- 
sents an increase of a billion dollars 
over the estimate made in September, 
1920. 
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BETTER MANAGEMENT 


In Business and Industry 
Edited by Charles E. Funk | 


Editor of Industrial Extension Institute 


Fire, fire, burn stick! 

Stick won’t beat dog; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Pig won’t jump over the sty, 
And I shan’t get home tonight. 


on thus to-day industry—“Pig” of 
the nursery rhyme—won’t get over 
the sty of deflation, greatly to the chagrin 
of the “Old Woman” of trade and com- 
merce. She calls aloud to labor for in- 
creased production to force the “Pig” over 
the sty, but labor—the “Dog”’—is sullen 
from abuse and turns a deaf ear. She calls 
on capital to use some persuasive power 
that will encourage iabor to increase pro- 
duction, but capital—the “Stick”—is rotted 
and inettective. Kinally, the “Old Woman” 
has turned to the fire of “Public Opinion,” 
kindung that fire with unprejudiced tacts. 

bariy this month two important national! 
sccetics met in New York. Their com- 
bined membership, numbering weil over ten 
tlousand men, represents intelligent opinion 
—so iar aS maustry 1s concerned—better 
twan any other organized group ot men 
m the country. At both conventions the 
chiet topic of discussion was waste im 
iaustry and the necessary steps for its 
eumination. Wuthout exception, whatever 
the phase under discussion, the major 
responsibility was ascribed to the inetti- 
cencies Of management—capital—where 
ay close student of mdustry these past 
ten years has unhesitatingly placed it. 

The findings of these .budies of men is 
gratitying, tor now that public opinion, in 
tne shape of these and other poweriul en- 
gineering societies, has been aroused to the 
magnitude of the condition, and can get 
the facts, it begins to look hopeful that 
“something would be done about it”’—the 
Pig may get over the sty. 


Financial Mismanagement 


Financial mismanagement may be, as 
some Claim, more responsible for industrial 
waste than plant mismanagement. When 
we see a large tire company with some 
15 millions of dollars of profits one year 
and some 50 millions of loss a year later, 
Certainly some blame must be attached to 
the financial end. And when our banks 
still—except in a few instances—look upon 
the financial statement as the sine qua non 
of a company’s condition, without regard 
to the managerial capacity or incapacity, 
the purchasing system, the degree of com- 
petition in the marketing of the product, 
and other facts upon which hang ultimate 
Success or failure, there is strong evidence 
for accusing the suppliers of.capital of the 
greater economic crime. 

New tire companies are still being 
financed. Shoe factories are newly 
equipped. And yet the city of Akron 
alone could supply the tires for every car 
in the United States, with a fair balance 
for export; and the capacity of two exist- 
ing shoe factories could supply every man, 
woman and child in the country with their 


annual footwear. A better or cheaper tire . 


or shoe is, then, the sole economic basis 
for such new enterprises. But the financial 
Wor!d does not consider such phases. 

A large hardware manufactory has 
Passed unscathed through the present de- 
Pression, for its president, who says he 
has nothing to do except to say when to 
buy, when to stop buying, when to sell, 


and when not to sell,” foresaw the crash. 
He gave orders to stop buying months 
before prices tumbled, and was not caught 


with a high inventory. He gave orders~ 


six months ahead to sell only in small lots, 
and his dealers were not caught with a 
high inventory. He could meet the crash 
with an immediate price reduction clear 
down the line, and thanks to the excellence 
of the product can truly report, “Business 
as usual.” 

This man has no sixth sense; he de- 
pended entirely on information and rea- 
soning—business sense—for his decisions. 
Bankers—the agents of capital—had far 
better facilities for information and have 
always prided themselves on their busi- 
ness sense; but again ignoring economic 
principles, they and their customers and 
the public at large suffered enormous 
losses. 


Producing Results 


A further responsibility of capital—and 
without doubt the most serious in the 
long run—is its domineering attitude, be- 
cause of its power, toward labor. Revert- 
ing to the simile of the nursery rhyme, 
the “Stick” has been attempting to force 
the “Dog” to action by threats of unem- 
ployment, black list, and decreased wages. 


_ The “Dog” simply becomes sullen, growls, 


and shows his teeth. A further show of 
force may arouse him to such frenzy—as 
in Russia—as to destroy the “Stick.” 

Two incidents illustrate the point: -A 
large publishing house got into financial 
difficulties. Quite properly, the bank in- 
terested installed a representative, with 
power, in the management. His first 
action, by blustering, bulldozing threats, 
was to destroy utterly the loyalty. affec- 
tion, and morale of the entire staff, from 
editor to office boy, which a generation of 
fair and considerate treatment had de- 
veloped. Oh, yes! he got results; but at 
what cost? He has the most disloyal 
staff that I know of. No man there but 
would jump at the chance to leave him in 
a hole—and many have. 

The executive of another concern had, 
in the six years of his management, showed 
steadily increasing production, decreasing 
costs, and. increasing profits, and had a 
fine, loyal, and enthusiastic set of workers. 
The largest stockholder pulled wires and 
got a relative elected chairman of the 
board. The new chairman—never before 
in an executive position—wanting to show 
his grasp of “big business methods,” called 
in the manager and said: “Smith, there’s 
been altogether too much mollycoddling 
around here. You’ve been throwing away 
a lot of good money on this gang of 
muckers who aren’t worth the powder to 
blow them up. Either that quits or you 
quit. Understand?” 

There hasn’t been a strike there—yet; 
the incident is too recent. But, wunac- 
countably, costs will go up and production 
will go down; and this concern, too, will 
soon be passing its dividends, placing the 
blame on the tariff, transportation rates, 
high wages, or some factor other than the 
true one. 

How can the “Pig” get over the sty? 
Isn’t. it about time that we try something 
else than force and bitterness? Suppose 
we throw the “Stick” over; what will 
happen? Stimulative leadership always 
produces results. The “Dog” will inevit- 
ably jump over after the “Stick,” and the 
“Pig” will follow its natural investigative 
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Send Him Health 
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Over 12,000 children of five 
years and under die of tuber- 
culosis every year. 


Can there possibly be a gift 
more truly expressive of the 
Christmas spirit than that which 
helps to save the lives of these 
innocent babies ? 


Give them a chance to live by 
helping the organized fight 
against tuberculosis in your 
community. 
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Altman (B.) & Co.—Stated that its 
“gross retail business last year exceed- 
ed $40,000,000.” 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ports receipt of order for 500 box cars 
from Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. 

American Railway Express Co.—Re- 
ports an operating income of $1,294,148 
for first eight months of 1921, compared 
with a deficit of $42,571,575 in same pe- 
riod 1920. 

American Steel Foundries.—Follow- 
ing a meeting of directors President R. 
P. Lamont stated that company’s busi- 
ness had increased 100 per cent. in 30 
days and that in all probability plants 
would be operating at 60 per cent. of 
capacity during December. Outlook 
for new business is good and directors 
are encouraged over prospects for 
1922. 

American Tobacco Co.—1921 was best 
year in company’s history. - Sales are 
estimated at $150,000,000, against $143,- 
000,000 in 1920, and $146,000,000 in 1919, 
best previous year. Net earnings ex- 
pected to equal $20 a share on both 
classes of common stock, compared with 
$13.38 in 1920. 

Atlantic Refining Co. — Atlantic 
Lobos Co.’s (subsidiary) statement for 
first six months of 1921, says that the 
“entire Amatlan productive area was in- 
vaded by salt water which reduced the 
output of nearly all wells, our own in- 
cluded, to a’small fraction of their for- 
mer yield.” 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.— Net 
profits for 1921 said to be equal to $23 
a share on common stock. A substan- 
tial part of the business was taken on 
credit. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.— Chairman 
Schwab announced that company 
planned to double ingot capacity of 
Sparrow’s Point plant “when costs of 
transportation, material, building, and 
labor are lowered.” He declared that 
sufficient appropriations had been made 
by directors for that purpose. 

California Petroleum Co.—Reports a 
surplus, after preferred dividends, of 
$1,401,898 for nine months to September 
30. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—For nine 
months ended Sept. 30, reports a deficit 
after depreciation of $579,094, against a 
surplus of $1,890,515 the same period in 
1920. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—On De- 
cember 1 directors declared a dividend 
of 3 per cent. on common stock, in ad- 
dition to usual preferred dividends, 
payable Dec. 31 to holders of record 
Dec. 17. Last previous common pay- 
ment was 1 per cent. in 1912. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. owns $23,667,500 of the $31,- 
000,000 common stock. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Expected to earn dividend of #4 a 
share with a comfortable surplus for 
year 1921. 

Detroit United Ry.—Has entered into 
an arrangement with municipal lines of 
Detroit whereby latter will operate over 
69 miles company track and company 
will use 33 miles owned by city, each to 
pay rental of 20 cents per car mile. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Net income for 
six months to October 31, $3,151,777, 
compared with $4,812,704 same period 
last year. 

Freeport Texas Co.—Reports a defi- 
cit of $538,215 for nine months to Aug. 
31, against a balance after depreciation, 
of $492,914 for the same period in 1920. 
Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for eleven 
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months to November 30, $47,171,802, 
against $43,421,734 same period last year. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Stated in 
“Wall Street Journal” that company’s 
incoming business was growing gradu- 
ally but steadily better and that opera- 
tions were expanding proportionately. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—Paid 
off $20,000,000 6 per cent., 3-year notes 
on December 1, without any new fi- 
nancing. In August, 1921, company re- 
tired ahead of maturity $3,333,000 of its 
7 per cent. serial notes. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for 
first ten months of 1921, $10,730,905; 
same period 1920, $10,740,009. 

Midwest Refining Co.—Has begun 
manufacture of 100,000,000 gallons of 64 
gravity gasoline, sold to Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana for export shipments. 

Montana Power Co.—Will erect a 
new $1,000,000 hydro-electric generating 
plant near Mystic Falls, on Missouri 
River. 

Montgomery-Ward & Co. — Total 
sales for eleven months this year, $68,- 
531,523, compared with $102,295,244 first 
eleven months of 1920. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—Stated that company’s business had 
been improving since September and 
that plants were operating at over 50 
per cent. of capacity. 

National Leather Co.—Stockholders 
voted on December 2 to reduce common 
capital stock from $30,000,000 to $7,- 
500,000 by exchanging new stock for old 
on basis of 1 new share of 3 old ones 
(both $10 par), and to create $15,000,000 
8 per cent. preferred stock ($100 par). 

North American Co.—Common stock- 
holders of record Dec. 15, 1921, will 
have right to subscribe at par to $10,- 
422,400 new common stock, or 70 per 
cent. of outstanding amount, in instal- 
ments of 15 per cent., January 3, 1922; 
20 per cent., December 30, 1922; 20 per 
cent., by June 30, 1923, and $2,233,350, 
or 15 per cent., by December 31, 1923. 
Subscription warrants will be transfer- 
able. The $2,233,350 offering, compris- 
ing the first 15 per cent., was under- 
written by William R. Reade & Co., for 
commission of $3.75 a share. 

Otis Elevator Co.—Stated that com- 
pany in 1921 should earn more than 
double its $8 common dividend, or $2,- 
276,500 available for $14,230,000 common 
stock, against $2,490,277, in 1920, ap- 
plicable to $9,485,087 common stock 
then outstanding. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Balance 
after preferred dividends for twelve 
months ended Oct. 31 was $2,889,419, 
against $1,810,741 same period 1920. 

Pere Marquette Railroad.—Declared 
an initial dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
5 per cent. preferred stock, payable 
January 3, in addition to the regular 
1% per cent. on the prior preferred 
stock. The payment authorized makes 
up two years’ deferred dividends and 
leaves 5 per cent. still due. 

Phillips Petroleum Co.—Directors de- 
clared initial dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable December 31, to holders 
of record December 14. 

Pierce Oil Corp.—Company is said to 
be planning to expand refining capacity 
6,000 barrels a day, increasing total ca- 
pacity close to 60,000 barrels. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Earned $3,000,- 
000 net before taxes in nine months to 
Sept. 30 and for full year is expected 
to earn dividends on preferred and 
common stocks with about $1,000,000 
additional. 
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If you were to ask 50 of 
my former associates 
about me— 


Half might call me a 
- merchandising genius; 


One-fourth might call 
me a good business 
man, 


and some of the rest 
might say, “He is 
crazy.” 


IAMA 
MANUFACTURING 


MERCHANDISER 
AND ORGANIZER 
AND I AM LOOKING 
FOR A JOB. 


Record :— 

For 4 consecutive years have 
personally made more than 
$20,000 per year. You can 
imagine what the owners 
made. Can produce a record 
of definite results. 


As general manager or 
in some such capacity 
can make all depart- 
ments pull together; 
can promote concord 
and efficiency. 


Under forty. 


Don’t care to give my name here. 
Therefore, so that we may talk it 
over, address Box 79, care of 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Avenue, 
New York. 

















What Are Your 
Profits ? 


Many men are losing money today be 
cause they don’t know how to figure 
expense and profit. Many think they 
know—only to find profits mysteriously 
missing at the end of the year. 

Don’t pone hes Send for the 
book “How to Figure Profit.” It ex- 
plains simply and clearly how your 
profits should be figured—the only safe 
way to do it. 

Send $3.00, check or money order with 
the coupon. If you are not satisfied, 
return the book and your money will 
be refunded. 


The Cleary Company, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Gentlemen: A 
Find enclosed $3.00 ieee! 


for the book “How to Fig-ire Profit.” 
— to be refunded if I’m not satis- 
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Write for booklet FREE. 
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Vhat of Tomorrow? 


Every Day we hear of impor- 
tant international problems be- 
ine amicably adjusted. 


In our opinion the economic 
effect on certain securities 
should be exceedingly beneficial 
marketwise. 


Pertinent Facts about 


Canadian Pacific Chile Copper 
Southern Pacific Miami Copper 
Bethlehem Steel B_ Pacific Oil 
American Hupp Motors 
Corn Products 
Famous Players 


F. 
Foxeg, & Pacific Cc. 


Allis , Pee 
contained in this. week’s issue 
of “Fortnightly Investment 
Guide.” 


A scopy will be mailed 
FREE on request for B-40 


LIBBY & COMPANY 
STOCKS and BONDS 


55 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 947 








Trustees 
Administrators 
Large Investors 


Forbes Financial Research Re- 
ports will prove of immense value 
to you. They embody the es- 
sence of expert, careful, indepen- 
dent investigations and study of 
values. 

They are concise, definite, con- 
clusive, and will act as your guide 
in the solution of any and all in- 
vestment problems. 

Write for particulars about our 
service, or mail us a list of your 
securities and details of the way 
in which you contemplate invest- 
ing future available funds, and 
we will be glad to supply you 
with an estimate of the cost of 
a complete service. 


Forbes Investors Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 














A Guaranteed Bond 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss of 
any kind? 

If so, you will recognize. the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
principal. 


Write for Booklet F.M.140 


The Prudence Co., Ine. 
(Reaktty Assceiates Investment Corgan.) 





31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Breeklyn 
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Pressed Steel Car Co.—Has received 


an order for 500 freight cars from Bal-° 


timore & Ohio Railroad. 


Royal Dutch Co.—Amsterdam ad- 
vices stated that managing board of 
company had decided to pay an interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. in cash on Jan- 
uary 18, 1922, from proceeds of enter- 
prises outside Dutch East Indies. This 
is equal to about $2 per American share. 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—President 
Kingsley announced that company had 
acquired substantial minority interest in 
Pacific Oil Co. 

Studebaker Corp.—At convention of 
branch managers, it was said that 





packing products, should be very helpful. 
Then, price readjustments are slowly help- 
ing our farmers, and they also will be 
greatly benefitted by readjustments in 
freight rates. Easier money will also tend 
te lighten the pressure upon our agricul- 
tural population. Therefore, it is not un- 
reasonable to figure upon appreciable im- 
provement in the position and the purchas- 
ing power of this section of our people. 

The railroad outlook, to my mind, is 
to-day better than it has been in many 
years. As business revives earnings should 
increase at least to the minimum named in 
the Transportation act. Labor troubles are 
a possibility. 

Among industries which should do bet- 
ter in 1922 are iron and steel, copper, build- 
ing materials in general, coke, oil, rubber, 
automobiles, agricultural machinery, elec- 
trical, leather, clothing, mail-order, pack- 
ing, canned goods, exporting and import- 
ing, shipping, public utilities and, in the 
matter of volume, coal. 

Certain industries and commodities still 
affected either by war’s aftermath or by 
artificial regulation excite doubts as to 
their probable course. Among them are 
wool, sugar, coffee and silk. 

The two things which are occasioning 


- most dissatisfaction among the working 


classes are high rents and dear coal. Both 
should decline in 1922. 

Building has been distinctly more active 
building wages and materials are on the 
down grade, money for building is becom- 
ing more plentiful and immigration is now 
restricted. The wages of coal workers will 
continue at their present level until April 1. 
A strike is threatened if proposed reduc- 
tions are enforced, but the outcome is 
hardly in doubt, since coal miners consti- 
tute one of the very few classes who are 
still enjoying the maximum wartime wages 
and since, moreover, the public’s demand 
for cheaper coal is not to be thwarted, 

Department stores and other merchants 
promise to enjoy at least a moderately sat- 
isfactory volume of business, but price 
competition is likely to continue quite keen. 
Careful, rather than reckless buying is sure 
to prevail. 

As to the general price trend: Dun’s 
index number shows that wholesale prices 
were at the beginning of this month 36 
per cent above the 1913 average, and 
while there is bound to be more or less 
substantial reductions in certain directions, 
there are likely to be advances elsewhere. 
Months ago I ventured the prediction that 
the price level would gradually move tow- 
ards one-quarter to one-third above the 
pre-war level, and nothing has since oc- 
curred to cause me to change that estimate. 
On the whole, a slight reduction rather 
than an advance from to-day’s level is 
more likely to be experienced by the end 
of the next twelve months. 
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schedules called for capacity production 
in all company’s plants beginning Jan. 
1. “Capacity production”’—it was indi- 
cated, meant 400 cars a day. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Has closed 
deal with Standard Oil Co. of Cal. to op- 
erate jointly some of its property in 
Colombia, Standard Oil to have con- 
trolling interest in 1,750,000 acres in- 
volved. It was said that Standard Oil 
would also conduct development opera- 
tions. 

Western Power Corp.—Subsidiary, 
the Great Western Power Co., ready to 
begin work on one of world’s largest 
hydro-electric plants, to cost $2,000,000, 
near Oroville, Cal. 
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‘Forbes’ Presents Comprehensive, 


Hopeful Forecast for Year 1922 


= (Continued from page 196) 
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The Winter months cannot be expected 
to bring any notable expansion in busi- 
ness, but starting in the Spring, the for- 
ward movement ought to gain momentum, 
with business on a satisfactory basis and 
in full normal volume by Fall, 

In the security markets, the phenomenal 
activity in gilt-edged bonds is likely to 
veer towards securities offering higher 
yields—first in the general run of bonds, 
then in preferred stocks and next in com- 
mon stocks, both dividend-paying and non- 
dividend-paying. Railway as well as indus- 
trial stocks should share in the improve- 
ment.° 

If this rather venturesome forecast of 
1922 proves even half-way correct, then 
America should enjoy a reasonably 


Happy New Year 


~ Little 
Laugh 

7 Now and 
os Then | 


A Good Suggestion 

Every speaker at the dinner had boosted the 
town, which was inland some 800 miles from 
the coast. The speakers all said that had the 
city been on the coast it would have been the 
world’s first city. 

The visiting speaker was called on next. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am impressed with 
your city as much as you are and believe I 
can suggest a way in which you can get your 
wish.” All leaned forward, and he added: 
“This is what you should do: obtain a large 
pipe, run it from the center of your city to 
the ocean and, if you can suck as hard as you 
can blow, the ocean will soon be in your city.” 
—$5 prize to Kenneth F. Richards, 1127 
Laguna street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A New Version 

First Clerk: “That man just leaving is one 
of our early settlers.” 

Second Clerk: ‘‘An early settler? Why that 
man isn’t more than fifty years old.” 

First Clerk: ‘‘He’s an early settler just the 
same. He pays his bill the first of every 
month.”—$1 prize to M. H. Clarke, Saxtons 
River, Vt. 











No Music 

A business man, Rotarian, and mayor of a 
small Southern city, arriving late to luncheon, 
was informed by the toastmaster that he would 
be required to sing a solo as a penalty for 
being late. 

The business man promptly replied that he 
couldn’t sing without his notes, and everyone 
in town had them. 

He was excused.—$1 prize to C. Y. Sawyer, 
Enterprise Oil Company, Enterprise, Ala. 


“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen. 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free cop 
of our current issue. It contains he 

instructive information on overhauli ~ 
ignition troubles, wirin carburetors, 
storage, batteries, etc. wer 1 pa ~ 
illustrated. Send for free copy t 

Automobile Digest, 502 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinnati.” 























Stock Dividend Outlook 
for Standard Oils 


The Standard Ol! subsidiaries, since their 
segrcgation from the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, have established a remarkable 
record for periodical distribution to stock- 
holders of accumulated profits, in the form of 
big stock dividends. {n fact, at the present time 
there are eleven. of the subsidiary Compani¢cs 
which have accumulated sufficient surpluses to 
justify distribution of stock dividends ranging 
from 100% to 1,000%, these companies being 
dealt with in detail in our bi-weekly publication 


“Income Building” 


This publication, which is devoted te the 
discussion of developments ie railroad, iadus- 
trial and oll cerporations, with special refer- 
eace to those companies in whose secarities 
funds may be profitably invested, will be seat 
without obligation, !ncluding booklet giving a 
convealeat method of buying the Standard Oils. 


Ask tor P-4 


ROGERS & SULLIVAN 


embers Consolidated Rack Bachange of New York 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


























How Does a Man 
Become Wealthy ? 


Simply by using the methods and learning from 
the experiences of those who have succeeded! 


What These Methods Are and How You 
Can Profit from Them Immediately 
is made clear in our 
FREE 20-page booklet 
just off the press. 


Through its pages you 
learn over just what 
roads you must travel 
to gain FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE and 
how we can assist you. 


Pages 5 and 6 contain 
two extraordinary dia- 
grams which may well 
prove the turning 
point in your life. 


Simply ask for FREE BOOKLET FD-24, 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 busi- 

ness executives read FORBES every 2 

weeks. Practically every reader is en- 
gaged in active business. 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 


follows: 
Situations Wanted....... 8 cents a word 
Industrial Real Estate... 10 cents a word 


Acents Wanted.......... 10 cents a word 





Help Wanted..... 10 cents a word 
Business Services. 10 cents a word 
Want to Buy...... . 10 cents a word 
Wanted to Sell......... a cents a word 
*Business Opportunities. . .. 10 cents a word 





*Banking and Business References required for 
all advertisements seeking capital. 

Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. Advertise- 
ments accepted for the first issue going 
to press following date order and copy is 
received in New York. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SALES-MANAGER—Entire charge. - Educa- 
tional. Commission contract worth $20,000 first 
year; double that the second. American 
Teachers Guild, Greenville, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED-—Large income easily 
earned representing us to business houses. 
Texply Co., Somerville, N. J. 


Situation Wanted 


by young man age 33, married, executive abil- 
ity, experience in public auditing and account- 
ing. Can furnish best of references. Now em- 
ployed as auditor for large financial institution. 
Can state satisfactory reason for desiring 
change. Box 64, Forbes. 


NEW BUSINESS ¢ 
PUBLICATIONS 25 
Just off the press. ~~ 

to sell at 25¢ each, or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administra- 


tion, Advertising. Accounting, 
Pareel Post Merchandisi sing, 
Selling and Federal Taxation. Ed 
Valuable, instructive, ~_ > All prepa. introduce" 
our Business Service and Courses, for only = Ge Yeur 
opportunity. 




















Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philedoiphia, Pa. 
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Looking Ahead in 1922 


Two Timely Books That 
Will Help You Do Ii 





AMERICA AND THE BALANCE 
SHEET OF EUROPE 

By John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton 

A bold and unbiased statement of the 

truth of the present world situation and 

the radical measures that must be 


taken to protect the world’s economic 
structure, 


The authors—men who write with an 
intimate understanding of the situation 


AMERICA VS. EUROPE IN 
INDUSTRY 
By Dwight T. Farnham 
A vivid comparison of American and 
European maaufacturing methods de- 
veloped since’ the war, showing how 
England, France, Italy and Germany are 
preparing to give us a stiff fight for 
the world’s trade. As a business man 
= are vitally interested in the fact 





rought out in this work that Europe 
—have just returned from Europe where is now adopting our policy of mass _ 
they have made an intensive study of duction, which with her cheap labor, 
conditions. The volume gives startling will put her on an advantageous com- 
answers to such questions as—Is busi- petitive basis. Copiously illustrated 
ness headed in the right direction? with photographs and diagrams prepared 
Must war debts be cancelled? How is from the author’s notes during his re- 
the policy of the Allies eats a Ger- cent visit to industrial plants through- 
man reparations default inevitable? Just out Europe. Just published, 492 pages, 
published, 361 pages, price $3.00. cloth binding, price $4.00. 


Don’t Miss These Books—Use the Form Below 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION 
and of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


TUUEULTUOENOUSTUCRTETTUIETEGEEEAT BOOKSTORES—OR BY MAIL UUUUUETEIEUTUOEOOU000000000008 


The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
You will find enclosed $......... 


20 Vesey Street New York 


Please send me the book or books I have checked 


below. 

(0 America and the Balance Sheet of Europe, $3.00 

0 America vs. Europe in Industry, $4.00 
I eet Ae ROL ee see Ke ends ca beHAEMA GS CanG Use CEe eK Neeson Dane sekaneeneawaennsebiese 
WD Whoo bc ericcce cc cbcccccsnscccccseccccctocctcsccecesccesececeececsoeesesesess 


cnc arb cetieic deck cnt kn tA cae s ane ea ee ae eawh wabeeeeese annie 
For catalog of publications on business, sent without charge, check here 














IN THE NEXT BULL MARKET 


True values behind stocks will count more than ever! 


The stocks of companies which are about to emerge from “the 
worst depression in history,” with selling organizations, physical 
properties and finances, intact, are the ones to buy. Such 
companies are ready to take immediate advantage of any revival 
in business and industry. 


Does your company, the one whose securities you own, measure up to 
these tests? Now is the time to decide. And you can decide intelli- 
gently, only if you know the facts. 


Most investors lack the facilities or the time to study a situation, and to 
get at the facts for themselves) FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
is a clearing house for dependable information on any and all securities. 


Our expert OPINION REPORTS are especially compiled for the busy 
man of affairs, who appreciates the value of a clear, concise statement 
of essential facts reinforced by an expert analysis and interpretation, 
and an impartial conclusion based upon sound judgment. 


The cost of an OPINION REPORT is less than the commission you would 
pay on a twenty-five share transaction. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security .........$3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities...... .$8.00 


—. USE, THIS COUPON TO ORDER _ 
FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for §...... for which send me 
yeur = “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


————  ——— — ome coy cee Gee eee o 


F. 11-26-21 


Name Shares Owned Price Paid 
Yours truly, 
Name eeccce POTTTTITITI ITT ISTIC rr errr rrrrrererererrer rr rrr rrr rer rr TTT =a-- 
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Guide to Best Business Book; 
How They Can Help You 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


8 Everything that happens, and 
everything that exists, necessarily hap- 
pens or exists as a consequence of a 
previous state of things. 


EFORE the dawn of the twentieth 

century, business men were at a 
tremendous disadvantage; there was 
very little business literature in exist- 
ence and those qualified to write such 
literature were deterred by a lack of 
interest. 

Using the statistics from Dun’s Re- 
view, it is discovered that commercial 
failures in the United States from 1891 
to 1899, inclusive, were 1.117% of the 
total. From 1900 to 1920, inclusive, com- 
mercial failures were 0.865%. Although 
the periods are different in the number 
of years covered, the various phases of 
business cycles were practically the 
same. 

The smaller number of failures can 
be traced directly to a better knowledge 
of commercial economics and an im- 
provement in the financial organization 
of society. This improvement was the 
result of improvement in business liter- 
ature, with respect not only to the 
amount published, but also to the qual- 
ity. We now have large publishing 
firms which specialize in business books. 
Before the twentieth century, the suc- 
cess of such firms as Ronald Press, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and O. 
Van Nostrand & Co. would have been 
impossible. Recognizing the possibili- 
ties of the new field, the old-line pub- 
lishers, such as MacMillan, Appleton, 
Doubleday Page, The Century Co., and 
many others, established departments 
specializing in business literature. 


Quality of Books Improved 


Sales of business books have been 
steadily increasing. Twenty years ago 
the publication of a business book 
would bring forth a first edition of pos- 
sibly 2,000 or 3,000 copies, part of which 
would be absorbed by schools and col- 
leges. Within the past month, arrange- 
ments have been made by a publishing 
firm to bring out a new book relating to 
finance, with a first edition of over 
10,000 copies and an expected minimum 
production over the next few years of 
90,000 additional copies. Thus the evi- 
dence is at hand that the general public 
is now ready to absorb and appreciate 
this form of literature. 

The quality of the business book has 
been wonderfully improved upon. Dur- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the authors of business books 
were hack writers, living on Grub Street 
and knowing little if anything about the 
subject. This led to a revulsion against 
business and technical books by those 
in the profession, which was very diffi- 
cult to overcome. Furthermore, writers 
of that period were theorists of the old 
school. The theories were mental spec- 
ulations based on merely the mentality 
of the author. The average business 
man so hates theory that he goes to 
extremes in eliminating it from his life. 
The writings of the economists, Adam 
Smith, Mill, McCulloch, Bentham, Cob- 
den, and their school, were difficult 
reading, and the business man was in 
too great a hurry to apply their theo- 
ries. How different are these dry-as- 
dust works from modern volumes, such 


§ “The Mathematical Theory of Probabilities,” 
hy Arne Fischer, 


as “Business Forecasting,” by Jordan; 
“The Work of Wall Street,” by Pratt; 
“Readings in Money and Banking,” by 
Phillips; or “Railroad Finance and Or. 
ganization,” by Ripley? Such books, 
selected from hundreds of good books, 
are looked upon by the business man of 
to-day as vital necessities. 

In a recent issue of “Forbes.” Mr. 
Frederick pointed out the growth and 
extent of the great business libraries 
which are springing up everywhere. In. 
stead of being looked upon as luxuries, 
these collections are regarded as neces. 
sities. Much of the educational work 
has been due to the efforts of Mr. Dana, 
who has so ably built up the greatest 
husiness book library in America—that 
of the Newark Free Public Library, 
But we are only at the beginning of 
our efforts in this direction, and it has 
become a platitude to state that “the 
young man in business who does not 
read and absorb the best of the litera- 
ture on the subject of his work will 
soon be a back number.” 


Inspirational Reading 


Neither the young man nor the ex- 
perienced man should confine his read- 
ing to a highly specialized field. Those 
who have captured academic degrees 
know that they must choose a major 
course and two minor courses. The 
major course in reading should, of 
course, be related directly to the read- 
er’s business requirements; and the two 
minor courses of reading should be in 
developing a groundwork of general 
economic and organization knowledge, 
and absorbing a number of inspirational 
works, 

Inspirational reading, for the most 
part, should be based on a study of the 
lives of successful men and the methods 
of successful enterprise. A thorough 
knowledge of the development of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
the means whereby Macy & Co. or 
Wanamaker reached supremacy in re- 
tail trade is necessary. But, more than 
this, the reader must have a keen in- 
sight into the lives of constructive men. 
It was from this viewpoint that B. C. 
Forbes wrote his magnificent book, 
“Men Who Are Making America.” 

Carlyle tells us, “Our comfort is that 
Great Men, taken up in any way, are 
profitable company. We cannot look, 
however imperfectly, upon a great man, 
without gaining something by him.” 

There is nothing absolutely new and 
we must constantly build upon what is 
past, if we are to reach success. Imag- . 
ine the lack of foresight on the part 
of any busines man attempting to solve 
a busines problem without carefully in- 
vestigating precedents! And yet there 
are hundreds and thousands of men 
who will spend time and money in un- 
limited quantities to test out a business 
problem, when they could, in all likeli- 
hood, find the solution in some book 
costing not more than ten dollars. 

Lawyers who have lost money in bu:ket 
shops retain a hatred of all organ‘zed 
markets in consequence; investment 
bankers and brokers who have been 
mulcted by shyster lawyers condemn the 
whole legal profession; business men vho 
do not understand the value of account- 
ing condemn every C. P. A.—there is, in 
short, a vast deal of bigotry which can be 
dispelled only by the reading of good 
business books. 
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New Issue 


$3,000,000 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc. 


First (Closed) Mortgage Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 742% Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1921 Due December 1, 1941 


Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. Principal and semi-annual interest (June 1 and December 1) payable in 
New York and ee Interest payable without deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax not in excess of 2%. Pennsylvania 
four mills tax refunded to resident in Pennsylvania upon application to the Company. 





Mr. Charles Godchaux, President Godchaux Sugars, Inc., has summarized the information with 
respect to this Company as follows: 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS—The Company is the largest producer of sugar cane in the contin- 
ental United States, having under cultivation approximately 17,000 acres out of a total of 
37,300 acres owned. The Company owns also three sugar factories with an aggregate daily 
grinding capacity of 5,500 tons of cane; also two sugar refineries with an aggregate daily ca- 
pacity of 1,400,000 pounds of refined sugar; 63.82 miles of railroad equipped with sixteen loco- 
motives and 790 cane cars. The Company is in the unique position of being planter, manu- 
facturer and refiner, covering every phase of the sugar business, including the refining each 
year of large amounts of Cuban and Porto Rican raw sugar delivered to the Company 
through the Port of New Orleans. 


SECURIT Y—These bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the entire property of the Company, 
having a replacement value (after depreciation) of $9,387,400, or more than 300 per cent of 
this bond issue, as shown by the report of the American Appraisal Company. The Company’s 
— ce established in 1868. Good Will, Trade Names, etc., are carried on the balance 
sheet at $1.00. : 


EARNINGS—The business has shown a profit from operation in every year since 1890. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, the audit reveals an operating profit of about $1,000,000 
before interest, taxes, depreciation and inventory adjustment. The average net earnings given 
below for the periods ended June 30, 1921, are those applicable to depreciation and Federal 
Taxes, but after interest charges 


Average net earnings for seventeen years............... $528,884 
Average net earnings for twelve years.................-. 584,062 
Average net earnings for seven years................... 841,249 
Net earnings for the six months ended June 30, 1921, 

applicable to interest charges, depreciation and taxes. . 481,765 
The annual interest on these bonds requires............. 225,000 


CURRENT ASSETS—The Current Assets of the Company, as of June 30, 1921, were $4,305,664, 
or nearly three times Current Liabilities, after giving effect to this financing. Inventories are 
on the basis of cost or market whichever is lower. 


SINKING FUND—The mortgage provides for a semi-annual sinking fund, beginning June 1, 
1922, sufficient to retire the entire issue of bonds by purchase in the market up to the following 
figures (if not so obtainable then by call, by lot): 110 for the first five years; 107% for the 
next five years; 105 for the next five years; and 102% for the last five years. The bonds are 
callable, but only as an entire issue, at 106 and accrued interest. 


GENERAL—The history of the Company’s operations presents an unusual record of success. It 
will continue under the direction of the same management which has been responsible for its 
position in the industry, and should show increasingly profitable results from its large and 
strategically located properties. 





All legal matters have been under the direction of Messrs. Chapman, Cutler & Parker, of Chicago, and Messrs. Milling, Godchaux, 
Saal & Milling, New Orleans. The Company’s sugar factories, buildings, railroads and equipment have been valued Ly the American 
Appraisal Company, and the West India Sugar Finance Corporation, of New York City: the lands by the firms of C. A. Tessier & Son 
and Freeman & Freeman of New Orleans. Audit by Messrs. Lovejoy, Mather, Hough & Stagg, Public Accountants, of New York City. 


Price 98¥2 and Interest, Yielding about 7.65% 


These bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to approval 
of counsel. Temporary bonds or interim receipts later exchangeable for definitive bonds wil] be ready 
for delivery on or about January 2, 1922. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


New York Chicagc Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


Ames, Emerich & Company P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago Milwaukee Kansas City ‘ New York Chicrgo 





a —e 


_The information and figures used in this advertiscuicnt are taken from sources which we consider trustworthy, and, while not guaranteed, they have 
been relied upon by us in the purchase of these securities for our own account. 


(All these bonds having been sold this advertisement appears as a matter of record.) 
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~ You Know—But Can 
You Convince Financial Men? 








REDUCTION 7S 
OF RICK Ie 
4 INVESTMENT 








PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT 1 | 
MANAGEMENT|” 






Enthusiasm and faith are said to move mountains. But capitalists 
naturally look for a more substantial foundation before they will invest 
money in your enterprise. If you can present a clean bill of health and a 
program for development signed by recognized industrial experts you will 
compel attention and more likely obtain the investment desired. 


An AVRAM INVESTIGATION AND REPORT is a clear, concise pre- 
sentation of the facts as found and succinctly interpreted. If there is a 
fault to be corrected, we suggest a remedy. Our recommendations cover 
not only the immediate situation, but lay down a constructive program that 
is based on a study of product and market. 


Manufacturing men will find the competent, constructive advice on pro- 
duction problems most interesting ; marketing men will take a keener interest 
in our advice on sales development; general executives may read most care- 
fully our suggestions on administration. To each his own branch is most 
important—in our estimation all are of equal importance and each receives 
the attention of skilled specialists on our staff. 


The owner seeking to interest new capital, reduce operating expenses, 
meet competitive marketing, and develop manufacturing business along 
logical-lines, will find an AVRAM REPORT saves time, energy and needless 
expense. 


An AVRAM REPORT is also a profitable investment for the banker, 
investor, trustee, executor, estate administrator, receiver or creditors’ 
committee. ‘ 


Further information will be sent to 
executives upon request 


M-H-AVRAM’ 28-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 


360 Madison Avenue New York 








































